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this week on the question of disarmament, 

one by President Hoover in Washington and 
the other by Mr. Lloyd George at Westminster. Mr. 
Hoover pointed out that the United States is now 
spending for “‘ national defence” more than any other 
country in the world is spending or has ever spent. 
We knew that of course as a fact, but Mr. Hoover’s 
Public reference to it has directed the attention of all 
the world to this stupendous joke of the United States 
spending a hundred and fifty million pounds a year in 
order to “‘ defend ” its frontiers. Does it fear a German 
invasion or a French challenge or a sudden raid by the 
British inhabitants of Canada? One hundred and fifty 
million pounds a year! Seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars! Well, perhaps it is all “ good for trade.” But 
one would have thought that the United States need not 
Teally spend anything at all for purposes of “ defence.” 
Who in the whole world is capable even of dreaming of 
attacking her? The European position is not of course 
so simple. The prospects of actual war in Europe are 
remote, but they are not unimaginable. Mr. Lloyd 
George's speech on Wednesday was very effective. 
We began the war, he said, with 127 heavy guns and 
We ended it with 11,000; of machine guns we had 3,000 


, AWO very important utterances have been made 


in 1914 and 240,000 in 1918. The trouble is that this 
absurd scale has been maintained in most countries 
ever since. Enormously more is spent on armaments 
everywhere than was spent in 1913. Cannot we 
somehow get rid of these absurd expenditures ? 

* * * 


The settlement that was hoped for in the Russo- 
Chinese conflict has not yet been reached. The hitch 
appears to be due to the reluctance of the Mukden 
Government to accept the Soviet demand that the 
former manager and assistant-manager shall be found 
new jobs on the Chinese Eastern Railway. Probably 
this difficulty will be got over before long, for though 
both the Russians and the Chinese are extremely touchy, 
neither of them wants to pursue this unpromising dispute. 
The Powers—or some of them—decided after all to call 
the attention of the belligerents to the Kellogg Pact, but 
their Note has fallen quite flat, as we anticipated it 
would. The Soviet Government tells us all to mind our 
own business, and expresses particular surprise that the 
United States, which has deliberately refused to have 
diplomatic relations with Russia, should be so forward in 
offering advice. Nanking, on the other hand, has sent 
a very friendly reply, in which it is declared that China 
is blameless of any offence against the Kellogg Pact. 
That may be so; but we are afraid that the Chinese 
cannot be acquitted of all responsibility for the starting 
of the quarrel. Their original action in seizing the 
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railway was an act of aggression which cannot easily be 
defended. If it had been committed against anyone 
but the Bolsheviks, it would have been met with prompt 
reprisals, instead of with sneaking sympathy, by the 
respectable Western world. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the Soviet Government has another little 
trouble at home. One result of its new agrarian policy 
has been the wholesale exodus of the German colonists, 
who since the time of Catherine the Great have made 
their living out of the Russian soil. They have always 
been regarded as a most law-abiding and useful section 
of the Russian peasant community. They welcomed 
the February revolution. Almost without exception 
they were small peasant-proprietors working their own 
farms. They hailed with delight an agrarian policy 
which sought to confirm the peasant in the ownership 
of the soil. When, however, the Bolsheviks began to 
enforce the system of collective farming by a campaign 
of persecution against the individual farmers, the 
colonists rebelled. Many of them have been ruined 
and are now seeking a new home in Canada. Others, 
seeing their impending ruin, have joined the exodus. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining Canadian visas, 
a serious situation has arisen in Moscow, where for 
some time over 10,000 colonists have been detained in 
a state of semi-starvation. Germany is unable to 
absorb them. Moscow has difficulty in feeding them. 
While certain parties have been allowed to proceed to 
Germany, others have been sent back forcibly to their 
former homes in Siberia and other parts of Russia. 
Similar signs of unrest are manifest among the Swedish, 
Czech and Greek colonists, who are also represented in 
Russia in large numbers. It is an awkward situation 
for the Bolsheviks, as they cannot afford to view with 
equanimity the exodus of large numbers of peasants 
who are discontented with the Soviet regime. The 
movement shows that, whatever prospect of success 
collective farming may have among the Russian 
peasantry, it is highly unpopular amongst the thrifty 
and hard-working foreign colonists. 


* * * 


A debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday gave 
the Tory peers another opportunity of baiting the 
Government over the settlement with Russia. The 
usual alarmist stuff was talked about the Third Inter- 
national, the G.P.U., the progress of ‘* world-revolution ” 
propaganda, and the childishness of Mr. Henderson. 
Nobody, of course, takes much notice of Lord Birken- 
head’s sneers and Jix’s tremors. But it was a little 
surprising to hear so ordinarily shrewd a man as Lord 
Melchett asking whether we were to sell ourselves to 
Moscow for the sake of a few million pounds’ worth 
of trade, and asserting that we should do more trade 
with Russia if the Russian people did not think we 
were supporting the present Russian Government ! 
The plain truth of the matter is that we must have 
normal diplomatic relations both for the sake of the 
general peace and to encourage trade—even if it were 
only the few million pounds’ worth which Lord Melchett 
scoffs at. Those points were emphasised by Lord 
Reading, as they have been a thousand times before 
by everyone who is not blinded by prejudice. As for 
the Bolshevik propaganda, it is in general, as Lord Cecil 
said, utterly futile, and the Communist Party of Great 
Britain is about as dangerous as the Four Square 
Gospellers. No doubt there will be Russians who will 
continue to be silly and to offend our sense of propriety. 


er 


But anything really serious can be checked, and the 
British Government has given a pledge that it will be 
checked. 

* * * 


The dictatorial extravagances of Herr Hugenberg, the 
German Nationalist leader, have now resulted in an 
official split in the ranks of the Nationalist Party. At 
the time of writing twelve members of the Nationalist 
group in the Reichstag have withdrawn from the Party 
and further secessions are expected at any moment, 
Although the crisis was provoked by the revolt of the 
Conservative Trade Unionists, the withdrawals have by 
no means been confined to this section of the Party. 
The secessionists include prominent industrialists and 
landowners and such talented men as Professor Hoetsch, 
the expert on Russia, and Herr von Lindeiner-Wildau, 
the former Rhodes scholar. The revolt, due to a long- 
smouldering discontent with Herr Hugenberg’s auto- 
cratic methods and political inexperience, has been 
precipitated by the ridiculous campaign which he has 
been conducting against the Young Plan. The 
secessionists like the Young Plan as little as Herr 
Hugenberg does, but they shrink from approval of a 
clause which seeks to make the German Ministers, who 
were responsible for accepting it, guilty of high treason. 
Coming as it does only a fortnight before the refer- 
endum on the Young Plan, these secessions can hardly 
fail to spell disaster to Herr Hugenberg’s prospects of 
success. We stated last week that he would be unlikely 
to poll even a fifth of the votes necessary to secure the 
success of the referendum. To-day it seems likely that 
even this modest estimate will not be realised. 

* * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s violent protest against the appointment 
of the Lord Chief Justice as a member of the Conference 
on electoral reform is, on the face of it, a quite remark- 
able exhibition of the most extreme party spirit. It 
is all the more remarkable because Lord Hewart was 
never, in fact, a strong party man. He has always been 
by choice and temperament a lawyer and might almost 
as easily have entered Parliament as a Tory instead of 
as a Liberal. For almost the whole of his parliamentary 
life he was a member of the Coalition. Public men so 
detached as he is are comparatively rare. Yet Mr. 
Baldwin has enforced his resignation from the Speaker's 
Committee. It is a misfortune that the country should 
be deprived of the advice of so able a man on a question 
of constitutional reform. But it is a still greater mis- 
fortune that the leader of the Conservative Party—how 
soon will they get rid of him?—should regard this 
matter of electoral reform as a strictly party question. 
Perhaps Mr. Baldwin is already sorry for his latest 
blunder, but that it was a blunder there can surely be 
no doubt. On an extremely important subject Mr. 
Baldwin on party grounds has deprived us of the advice 
of the Lord Chief Justice! Are we ever to get rid of 
this ridiculous Baldwinian party spirit ? 

* * * 

We do not profess to know what took place at the 
Prime Minister’s luncheon party on Monday, concerning 
which such conflicting statements have appeared in 
the press. But it seems to have been an affair of some 
considerable importance, designed to lead up to the 
creation of some new means of thinking out the problems 
of industry and promoting its revival and reorganisation 
on sound lines. In any case it is plain that the present 
economic structure of society lacks a necessary organ 
of co-ordinated planning and discovery. We have 


bodies such as the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, which exist in order to stimulate 
study of the detailed technological problems of various 
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industries; but there is no body whose function it is 
to try to plan out the economic development of the 
country as a whole, or even to review and correlate the 
actual forces making for its development in this or that 
way. The Labour Party has long emphasised the need 
for such a “‘ General Staff’? for industry; and the 
Liberals have reinforced the demand in their famous 
“Yellow Book.” It is reasonable to hope that Mr. 
MacDonald is considering the creation of an organ of 
this kind; for it is known that he had something of the 
sort in mind in 1924, and the need is even more apparent 
now than it was five years ago. 


cS * * 


The “revolt” of back-benchers inside the Labour 
Party has advanced this week to the stage of a definite 
recording of votes against the Government. A small 
handful, composed chiefly of Clyde Members, has voted 
ina division that imperilled the Government’s majority ; 
while a larger group has voted in one where there was 
no risk of the embarrassment of Conservative or Liberal 
support. Undoubtedly, there is a good deal of dis- 
content within the Labour Party, both at the provisions 
of Miss Bondfield’s Bill, and at her handling of it; but 
only a very small group is prepared to push its criticism 
to the length of jeopardising either the Bill as a whole 
or the stability of the Government. Mr. Wheatley, 
rather than Mr. Maxton, appears to be the effective 
leader and inspirer of the malcontents who take the more 
extreme view, while the more moderate critics include 
a number of Trade Union Members, as well as the 
I.L.P. leaders. Miss Bondfield’s answer to her critics 
is, in effect, that there is no more money available, 
and that she has done her best with what she is allowed. 
This answer may do for the time; but it is clearly not 
afinal answer. The existing benefits might serve if the 
question were only of tiding workers over short spells 
of unemployment : they are not adequate to the needs 
of workers who have to exist on them for indefinite 
periods. If, then, the Government cannot get the 
unemployed back to work, it will have before long to 
provide better benefits. But this is no excuse for 
endangering now a Bill and a Government which are 
at any rate certain to make matters better than they 
have been in the past. 

* * * 


The weekly returns of the numbers of workers 
unemployed continue to show steadily increasing totals. 
These increases are, of course, seasonal, and have 
occurred in previous years even more markedly than 
how. Their survival of the change of Government can 
be taken only as showing that Mr. Thomas’s measures 
have not yet made much impression on the volume of 
unemployment. They could, indeed, hardly have done 
80, however well they had been conceived; for the 
local machinery through which practically all “ relief” 
schemes have to be worked is very slow in its opera- 
tion, The Unemployment Grants Committee has been 
sanctioning schemes just lately at a greatly increased 
tate; but it takes some time for sanction to lead to 
actual employment. The new conditions of grant-aid 
just issued should stimulate many local authorities to 
lereased activity; but, even so, some months must 
pass before much is likely to be done. We are sure 
that the Government has done well in relaxing condi- 
tions both as to the degree of unemployment to be 
insisted on and as to the proportion of transferred 
labour to be employed. We also welcome very heartily 
the special grants for the improvement of water-supply 
in the rural districts. Quite apart from any question 
$ unemployment, this is a most pressing problem; 
and it is to be hoped that the local authorities will be 


prompt in making use of the chances and the money 
that are now at their disposal. 


* * * 


In connection with the ratifying of the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention, the old question of the railway- 
men’s position under it has come up again; and once 
more attempts are being made to represent ratification 
as involving the drastic remodelling of the existing 
railway agreements, and the loss by railwaymen of 
valuable privileges which they now possess. These 
fears appear to be quite groundless. The Convention 
itself allows of variation in order to meet the needs of 
special industries, such as the railways, in which con- 
tinuous working makes necessary a peculiar distribution 
of working hours. It is true that the average length of 
the working week must not in this special distribution 
exceed forty-eight hours; but we do not believe that 
this raises in fact any serious difficulty. Indeed, the 
railwaymen’s main contention has been that they are 
already enjoying conditions more favourable than the 
Convention provides. At one time, some of them 
expressed fears that the ratification might mean a 
lengthening of their hours of work. But this view is 
evidently based on a misunderstanding; for any law 
ratifying the Convention will, of course, only lay down 
minimum (or rather maximum) conditions, and not 
prescribe a standard. There are several other industries 
—notably building and engineering—in which the 
working week is of less than forty-eight hours; but no 
more favourable practice now in force will be in any way 
affected. As well argue that the much longer working 
week now legally allowed under the Factory Acts is 
bound to become a standard to which all must conform, 
as that the terms of the Washington Convention are 
bound to become so. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : It was inevitable that 
the Free State Government should send an ambassador 
to the Vatican and receive a nuncio in exchange, but 
nobody is sure how the experiment will work out in 
practice. This may explain why the announcement 
that Monsignor Robinson, a Franciscan of Irish birth, 
has been selected to represent the Holy See, was re- 
ceived by those directly concerned with none of the 
enthusiasm that simple folk expected. Ministers have 
tried to mend their hand by an inspired statement that 
they are awaiting official news of the appointment, but 
the Irish bishops maintain a chilly silence. If the 
Pope has a bad name in Orange Portadown, Papal 
envoys, contrary to the general idea, have rarely been 
welcomed with open arms by Irish prelates. Nor is it 
difficult to understand the feelings of the hierarchy. 
Naturally, its members do not relish an innovation 
which diminishes their powers, and it is doubtful if the 
decision to make the Archbishop of Armagh a Cardinal 
and hold the next Eucharistic Congress in Dublin has 
done much to soften the blow. If report is to be 
believed, the Government have also a grievance. The 
Vatican authorities, it is said, desired that the nuncio 
should present his credentials directly to the King 
instead of to the Governor-General, and if they had 
not yielded on this point Mr. de Valera would have 
made a first-rate political score. As it is, his followers 
are sedulously spreading the tale that Monsignor 
Robinson, while residing in Dublin, will exercise powers 
over the Church in Great Britain, with the result that 
Irish rights may be sacrificed for the benefit of English 
Catholic interests. Vatican diplomatists are well trained 
for their work, but, nevertheless, it will require no small 
measure of skill to steer a safe course through these 
stormy seas. 
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THE LONDON TRAFFIC SCHEME 


R. HERBERT MORRISON has fluttered the 
M dovecotes with his plan for dealing with 
London traffic. The critics have, of course, 
lost no time in trying to make the worst of it. 
Sir Kingsley Wood says that the Government, in order 
to conceal their lack of a practicable policy, have put 
up the Minister of Transport to give a lecture on the 
problem. Others assure us that the Minister has 
succeeded in his object, which was to mystify Parliament 
and the public. The more imaginative spirits call the 
proposals “‘ naked Socialism,” and suggest that they 
are the prelude to a grandiose scheme of nationalising 
the transport of the country at a stupendous cost. 
But all this is little more than party clap-trap. So far 
as it goes, Mr. Morrison’s announcement seems to us 
—and should seem to anyone who reads it without 
prejudice—extremely encouraging. It starts from sound 
principles, and it gives a clear enough hint of sound 
methods of carrying them out. 

It has long been common ground that the only hope 
of solving the difficulties of London transport lies in 
unification. The recent Bills promoted by the London 
County Council and the Underground Railways aimed 
at bringing under one management all the tramway, 
omnibus and tube services in the Greater London area 
—within a radius, that is to say, of about twenty-five 
miles from Charing Cross. But these Bills were opposed 
by the Labour Party, both in the County Hall and 
in Parliament, and were finally rejected in the House 
of Commons last July, for a very good reason. They 
created a private instead of a public monopoly. The 
essence of Mr. Morrison’s plan is that, as he put it on 
Monday, “ the public interest can be fully safeguarded 
only by the substitution of a single and simple form 
of public ownership for the complicated network of 
separate interests.” The elimination of the present 
wasteful competition would, he was confident, 


result in sufficient revenue being obtained from the operation 
of the several undertakings at the present level of fares to 
leave, after meeting all legitimate claims and obligations, a 
margin available to attract fresh capital sufficient to provide 


for a programme of steady and continuous development of the 
traffic facilities of the area. 


In plain words, we may expect a better service for the 
same price—and indeed, why not at a lower price ? 
The Government propose therefore to take over, 
‘““upon fair and equitable terms,” all the omnibus, 
tramway and local railway services in the London traffic 
area. But—and this is important—public ownership 
will not involve the complete abolition of private 
management. On the contrary, it is intended that the 
controlling body shall provide for the principle of 
commercial management, so as to ensure “ the advan- 
tages of vigorous business enterprise.”” Mr. Morrison 
has not yet come down from the general to the particular, 
and we can therefore only guess at the precise form of 
machinery which he has in mind. But we shall probably 
be not far wrong in guessing that what is contemplated 
is a body on the lines of the Central Electricity Board. 
This, it will be remembered, was set up by the late 
Government in 1926, and consists of a chairman and 
seven members, appointed by the Minister of Transport, 
after consultation with the various interests concerned— 


sient 


local government, electricity, industry, commerce, trans. 
port, agriculture and labour. Such a scheme would be 
in line with the views expressed emphatically by Mr, 
Morrison himself a few weeks ago, when he urged that 
certain undertakings should be transferred to public 
ownership and made accountable to the nation, but that 


the day-to-day management of the undertakings should not 
be in the hands of Ministers, of politicians, or of public persons 
accustomed to the procedure in the House of Commons, but 
in the hands of a limited number of first-class business men, 
employed by the community, and encouraged to run the 


concern with all the vigour of commercial and _ business 
enterprise. 


It is indeed on these lines that Socialists to-day are 
tending more and more to think, and that they find them- 
selves in a large measure of practical agreement with 
Liberals who eschew the theories—some of the theories 
at least—of Socialism. Mr. G. D. H. Cole in his recent 
book, The Neat Ten Years in British Social and Economic 
Policy, was looking this way, and so from their own angle 
were the compilers of the ‘‘ Yellow Book.” Nor need 
the principle necessarily be confined to such public 
utility services as transport. It is obviously capable of 
application to an industry like coal-mining, and to others 
which it may be judged desirable to bring under a 
greater degree of responsibility to the nation. It may 
indeed be possible in some cases to secure an adequate 
measure of public control without the State taking 
over the ownership, by the transformation of the 
great private—and irresponsible—combines, which are 
dominant in industry to-day, into what Mr. Keynes 
has called “ semi-autonomous corporations within the 
State.” 

It is at any rate becoming more and more difficult 
for the community to admit the claims of Big Business 
to do what it likes with its own. The consumers want 
effective guarantees in regard to the quantity, the quality 
and the price of the commodities or services that industry 
provides them with. And the producers—the workers 
in industry—want, and in an age of rapidly advancing 
democracy will more and more insistently demand, not 
only better conditions, but an enhanced status and a 
larger voice in the councils of their industry. This 
double pressure, from the side of the public and from the 
side of the workers, will inevitably drive the State, as we 
believe, to further intervention. nd those who think to 
check such intervention by denouncing it as “ naked 
Socialism ’—or any other kind of Socialism for that 
matter—are hugging a delusion. Nor is “ rationalisa- 
tion ” a substitute for the public control over monopolies 
that is demanded. Rationalisation is a blessed word, 
and it ought to prove a blessed thing. But the more 
effectively an industry is rationalised, the more impera- 
tive will it become to make it, in Mr. Morrison’s phrase, 
‘ accountable to the nation.” That need not mean, as 
we have said before, that it is to be nationalised, and it 
certainly will not mean that is to be ‘“ Whitehallised. ; 
But it must mean its subordination to the public interest. 

To return, however, to the London traffic services. 
Here the Labour Government have chosen the alternative 
of public ownership (as a Conservative Government did 
in the ease of the London water supply a generation ago), 
and having regard to all the circumstances, we have no 
doubt they have chosen rightly. But there will be no 


bogey of bureaucracy to disturb the sleep of the Lord 
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Chief Justice and others who are alarmed by the “ new 
despotism.” And it even seems likely that Lord Ashfield 
himself will be the chairman of the board. He has 
been in close consultation with the Minister over the 
Government’s proposals, and though he has not yet 
expressed himself on them in public, there is good reason 
to believe that he regards them with favour. Beyond 
this, there are of course a number of difficulties to be 
overcome before any final judgment can be passed. One 
of these will be the arrangement for bringing the suburban 
services of the big railway companies into the scheme, 
as they certainly must be brought in. And another will 
centre round the financial question and the “ fair and 
equitable terms ”’ on which the community is to acquire 
the existing private interests. As to all that, we must 
waitand see. But in the meantime we can congratulate 
Mr. Morrison on the boldness and wisdom of his general 
plan. 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


O Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues in the late Govern- 
T ment the British parliamentary system may well 
have appeared as the incarnation of the ideal. It 
isadmirably designed for keeping the House of Commons in 
a constant ferment of business, without allowing it scope 
for getting through any large volume of fresh and important 
legislation. Throughout Mr. Baldwin’s term of office we 
do not remember that the House had ever to adjourn for 
want of something to do; indeed, a number of important 
measures, such as the Factories Bill, were postponed from 
session to session on the plea that there was no time. Even 
lord Brentford never found time to put through his little 
Bill for tearing up night clubs by the roots, and making us 
all virtuous by Act of Parliament. Yet it is matter of 
common agreement that the outstanding feature of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Ministry was inertia—a resolute turning of the 
back upon most of the vital problems of the day. 

Mr. Baldwin, however, had a good and sufficient Conserva- 
tive majority behind him, and therefore a full command 
over such parliamentary time as there was. Mr. MacDonald 
is very differently situated. He has no majority, and 
accordingly no effective control over the use to which the 
House puts its time. He cannot stop the two Oppositions 
from talking as much as they please about important and 
unimportant matters alike; he can neither apply the closure 
hor appropriate time to the Government’s uses without the 
consent of a section at any rate of his critics. 

This is a far more serious matter for the Labour Party 
than it would be for the Conservatives. For Conservatism, 
as its name implies, wants on the whole to leave things as 
they are; and in the eyes of Conservatives, legislation is a 
relatively unimportant part of the business of State. The 
Labour Party, on the other hand, however evolutionary its 
policy may be, does want to change a great many things, 
and having been practically all its life in opposition, has 
had no opportunity even of beginning to change them. It 
has, in almost every department of affairs, a long list of 
measures waiting to be produced ; and most of these measures 
are not only controversial but also detailed, and therefore 
certain to involve prolonged parliamentary discussion. 

There would be congestion enough even if the Government 
had behind it a clear majority and an adequate command over 
the time of the House. As matters stand, the position is far 
more difficult. It has hardly been possible yet to make a 
start with new constructive measures; for both the Pensions 
Bill and the Unemployment Insurance Bill must be regarded 
rather as tidyings up of measures left in an unsatisfactory 


condition by the last Parliament. Already the Government 
is seriously in arrears with its programme. The Mines Bills, 
the Slum Clearance Bill, the Education Bill, the Trade Union 
Bill, the Eight Hours Bill, the Factories Bill, the Transport 
Bill, and a good many more are waiting to§be considered ; 
and ahead loom the Estimates and the Budget, which are 
bound to absorb a large proportion of the parliamentary time 
available during the next six months. ; 

The Government’s troubles, indeed, begin as soon as it 
faces the problems of legislation. Administratively, it 
has shown that it can do well on the whole. In foreign 
affairs, it has by almost universal consent{done very well 
indeed. At home, it has launched a number of important 
inquiries, drafted a number of valuable Bills, issued a number 
of important circulars to Local Authorities and other bodies, 
and made, in most departments, full use of its administrative 
opportunities. But, almost everywhere, the problem of 
legislation confronts it; and almost every member of the 
Cabinet is fretting and fuming because he sees little chance 
of getting his most cherished projects into action. 

It is not suggested that this difficulty is due wholly to 
Mr. MacDonald’s lack of a majority. He would be faced by 
it even if he had a clear majority to support him. For his 
ideas of governing the country involve larger and speedier 
legislative changes than the parliamentary machine is at 
present designed to carry out. It is a tacit assumption of 
our present parliamentary methods that the country is to 
be governed by administrations which exist primarily to 
administer the laws as they are, and only secondarily and 
here and there to change them. A Government which cannot 
work within this assumption will be compelled before long 
to subject the Standing Orders of the House of Commons to 
a drastic process of revision. 

For the moment, however, Mr. MacDonald could not do 
this, even if he would. He is forced to work with the 
machinery in its present state. Within the conditions so 
imposed, his first half year of office has certainly been, on 
the whole, a success. That he and his colleagues have been 
able to do so well in the sphere of foreign politics is no doubt 
partly their good fortune; for the late Government had so 
mishandled our foreign relations as to present its successors 
with a magnificent opportunity. But the use made of this 
opportunity goes down wholly to the Government’s credit. 
The past six months have brought a real change over the 
international relations, not of this country alone, but of the 
whole world. 

At home, there has been no chance yet of similar spectacular 
achievements to those of Mr. MacDonald at Washington or 
Mr. Snowden at the Hague. The Government’s record is 
rather in most departments one of solid and useful, but 
comparatively unnoticeable, activity. What legislation 
has been before Parliament has been conceived, on the whole, 
on thoroughly sound lines. The Pensions Bill was an 
attempt to redress certain flagrant injustices left in being by 
Mr. Churchill’s scheme; and Miss Bondfield’s Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill certainly makes for fairer administration 
and a less inequitable apportionment of the costs of benefit. 
Neither Bill is regarded as more than an instalment of what 
is needed ; but they are both useful and desirable instalments. 
As much may be said of the Act for stimulating employment 
which Mr. Thomas carried through before the recess. It 
was not a large or inclusive measure; but, by making grants 
and guarantees available for the extension of public utilities, 
it undoubtedly approached the problem in the right way. 

Mr. Thomas’s record is, however, generally regarded as 
the weak spot in the Government’s achievements so far. 
He had, of course, by far the hardest task; for unemployment 
is the most difficult and obstinate social problem of our 
day. No one could reasonably expect him to have much 
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to show as yet in the way of positive results; for provision 
of work cannot be developed in a month or two, or merely 
by a wave of the hand. The critics of Mr. Thomas do not 
for the most part suggest that he ought already to have 
achieved much more than he has achieved; their doubt is 
whether his measures are likely to achieve much more even 
when they have been given time to get fully into operation. 
This doubt is certainly shared by many of Mr. Thomas's 
own colleagues. It is widely recognised that the Government 
cannot stand for long without making a frontal attack on 
unemployment. 

This, however, cannot be easy. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was ever confronted with a barer cupboard 
than Mr. Churchill has left behind him. Indeed, it is even 
charitable to describe it as bare; for Mr. Churchill left a 
number of unpaid bills behind. The yield of existing taxes, 
moreover, is inclined to fall, both because every year of 
continued industrial depression increases the strain, and 
because the taxpayer always adapts himself in time to any 
system of taxation so as to decrease its burdens. Not only 
does unlawful evasion tend to increase; more and more 
quite lawful expedients for lightening tax burdens tend to 
be designed. The weight of present tax burdens lends 
special zest to the search for means of avoiding them; and 
Mr. Snowden has accordingly the hard double task of 
finding fresh sources of revenue and of stopping up widening 
holes in the present tax system. 

Any effective measures for dealing with unemployment, 
however remunerative they may prove in the long run, are 
bound to involve large immediate expenditure. Much of 
this, if it were rightly arranged, could doubtless be met 
appropriately out of loans; and Mr. Snowden’s recent 
successful Conversion Loan stands to the Government’s 
credit, not only as successful in itself, but also as an 
indispensable preliminary to any attempt to raise fresh 
money, even for the most productive uses. Even with its 
aid, fresh Government borrowing cannot be easy; and this 
difficulty has to be added to Mr. Snowden’s taxation 
problems. 

It is clear, then, that the Government is facing a difficult 
time during the next six months. Its chief troubles are 
legislative, in the finding of time for measures of admitted 
importance and urgency, and financial, in the finding of 
money by means of either loans or taxes. It is not at all 
suggested that these problems are insuperable. With 
determination, the Government is in a position to get its 
measures through; for neither section of the Opposition 
is quite so foolish as to court a dissolution just now. No 
less certainly can the money be got, if sense and determina- 
tion are shown in getting it, and if it is clearly to be applied 
to definitely constructive uses. Great Britain is not yet 
a poor country, though she may become one if she does 
not spend wisely now in the re-building of her productive 
power and efficiency. 

We conclude, then, that there are good reasons for being 
satisfied with the general record of the Government up to 
the present, but for holding that, in home affairs, its real 
period of trial is only now beginning. It is sorely hampered 
both by its lack of a majority and by the uneasy legacy of 
Mr. Churchill’s recklessly—or perhaps deliberately—unsound 
methods of finance. But it has good cards in its hand, in 
the possession of the confidence of the majority of the 
electors and of a constructive programme which, difficult 
to apply in its first instalments, carries with it correctives of 
the initial obstacles. Parsimony in constructive expenditure 
now, so far from easing the situation for the future, will 
make it far harder. For what British industry needs above 





all is help in the scientific application of capital and labour 
to the work of reorganisation and re-equipment. Money 
for these services can be spared, and will produce its return 
in the natural expansion of future revenue. 

The key offices in the Government are accordingly, apart 
from Mr. MacDonald’s, those now held by Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Thomas. Of Mr. Snowden’s capacity there is no 
doubt, or of his “ soundness.” Indeed, if he has a fault, 
it is that he is financially too orthodox. But is Mr. Thomas 
the right man in the right place? He did well at the 
Dominions Office in the last Government. But has he the 
business head and the mastery of industrial and economic 
technique that are needed to make a successful “ Minister 
for Employment”? 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


HE epithet “ liberal” is applied to English education, 
as dispensed by the great public schools and 
universities, because the outlook which it seeks to 

instil is, in fact, a liberal one—an outlook which shall enable 
a man to meet the world endowed with a sound judgment, 
a freedom from narrow prejudice, and a set of ideals, which, 
if not very profound, are at least not wholly materialistic. 
It is often maintained that these qualities are derived from 
atmospheric environment, from the weathered sentiment of 
buildings and the immemorial tradition of manners and 
mannerisms exhaled by each venerable institution. There 
is truth in this; but not, perhaps, the whole truth. For 
such an assumption ignores altogether the virtues and 
defects of the actual curriculum, and the pains of those 
thousands of learned men whose lives are spent in trying 
to impart something of their own book-knowledge to their 
mulish and uninterested pupils. Even the richest parents, 
in these days of threatened property, expect of their sons 
something more than a football cap and a correct accent; 
a boy must, at the age of twenty-three or four, be able to 
play his part in the world’s work; and his ability to do so 
surely depends, more or less, on lessons learnt and brains 
developed. With science and mathematics this article is 
not concerned, for they stand outside the liberal education; 
and if a boy has a natural taste for them, it may be said 
that the public schools and universities offer sufficient 
opportunity for him successfully to develop it. But many 
fathers and mothers are assailed by doubts as to the value 
of the great proportion of school-hours—doubts which make 
them waver, up till the last moment, in their intentions 
towards their sons’ education. Then the last moment 
comes; the vacancy which they have reserved will be 
snapped up; and, swayed by some passing snobbery or by 
the satisfaction of getting something which others have not, 
they generally decide to fill it. Nevertheless, the doubts 
remain, and probably increase. And the question is: how 
far are they justified ? 

The first and most eternal bone of contention between 
those who are satisfied with the present system and those 
who are not is that of languages. In the teaching of modern 
languages it is safe to say that the English schools are worse 
than any in Europe. Englishmen, it seems, are born with 
an inherent contempt for the tongues of foreigners. And 
even if they know them, they are generally incapable of 
imparting their knowledge to others. Foreign masters are 
no solution; the misery of the exiled Frenchman or German 
in an English school, occupying the position of tame buffoon 
both for colleagues and pupils, is proverbial. Yet, to have 
at'ained even a reading acquaintance with any of the 
current European languages, to be able to write a letter 
correctly or even to read a newspaper in them, is an extra- 
ordinarily valuable commercial asset to the young man 
looking for a job, and one which, though he has no particular 
aptitude for anything else, he can almost certainly acquire, 
if he takes the trouble. It is the necessity for taking this 
trouble which is not impressed on boys either by their 
parents or their masters. There is a natural supposition 
on the part of all three that languages ‘‘ don’t matter. 
And that supposition is allowed to persist until, in the early 
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twenties, it is brutally shattered by the despairing inquiry 
of the potential employer: ‘‘ Well, then, what can you 
do?” 

If, however, it is the complaint of parents, despite their 
innate contempt for them, that modern languages are not 
sufficiently taught in public schools, it is equally their com- 
plaint that ancient are taught a great deal too much. To 
the man who has made his success in life through a first 
moulding of character in adversity, followed by a protracted 
process of commercial gain, it is almost impossible to explain 
the value of the study of Latin and Greek. The usual 
argument put forward by schoolmasters is that a study of 
the classic authors teaches, better than anything else, that 
sense of proportion and those ideals of conduct on which 
European civilisation has been built, and which American 
civilisation is now threatening to destroy. To which the 
reply of the ordinary man is twofold. First, he says that 
from the standpoint of prosperity, with which he is con- 
cerned, American civilisation is considerably more suc- 
cessful than ours. And, secondly, he remarks with truth 
how few are the boys who ever attain that proficiency 
in Greek and Latin which is necessary to a true understanding 
of the great classics. But there is another aspect of the 
question which is not usually considered. The whole 
structure of the English language, though not its idiom, is 
based on a borrowing of Latin form, which in its day had 
borrowed from Greek. And it requires but the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the grammar and roots of these 
dead languages to make of one man an incomparably greater 
master of English than another. This is of importance not 
only in the restricted fields of oratory, literature or per- 
suasive business-letters, but in its influence on the whole of 
our national character. The written word is now the 
property of all; and its influence is incalculable. In 
moments of annoyance we may abuse the vulgarity of the 
English daily press. But it is indisputably the finest press 
in the world. And it is important that public opinion 
should force it to remain so. Public opinion must continue 
to demand the truth. And truth can only be expressed 
by a concise and accurate use of words. Nothing has con- 
tributed more largely to the vitiation of the American 
national character than the decay of written English across 
the Atlantic, arising from a lack of proper education, and 
the consequent debasement of American journalism to a 
mere sequence of exaggerated and mendacious headlines, 
interspersed with a text of incoherent sentimentality. 

One of the functions of the “ liberal ” education is, as has 
been remarked, to provide its recipients with a philosophic 
outlook on the world in general. And for that large 
majority on whom the classics, save as a means of mastering 
their own language, exercise no particular attraction, 
history is the most important subject whereby this outlook 
of detachment and proportion is achieved. Here, again, 
the business parent may be querulous. How, he snorts, 
will it help establish his son in life to know that the Battle 
of Hastings was fought in 1066, and that nine out of ten 
kings were unfaithful to their wives? He would prefer a 
class in bookkeeping to all these dates and dirty stories. 
And then he stops short, and remembers what a fool he 
himself would seem if even he did not know something of 
his country’s past and of other countries’ pasts; a fool, not 
only in conversation, but in his dealings with foreigners 
end in his part in public affairs. A man who has been to a 
public school is expected not only to vote, but to influence 
his less fortunate fellows in their voting. It is his, the 
educated voice, which interprets public opinion in moments 
of crisis. It is he who stands champion against any curtail- 
ment of popular liberties, against infringements of the 
constitution, against unrighteous wars or the violation of 
righteous treaties. And it is a knowledge of history that 
enables him to play these parts, and to profit in his decisions 
from the lessons of the past. That knowledge—the know- 
ledge of an obscure treaty signed a hundred years before— 
so inflamed English public opinion in 1914 as to make possible 
the declaration of war on Germany, and to bring about the 

reat War, the most forcible instrument of change since 
the close of the Middle Ages. 

But if history must be taught, it should be taught 
differently. Its professors have not realised that in the 


last quarter of a century the world has become one place. 
For Englishmen, called upon to influence, and in many cases 
to govern, the destinies of enormous territories and popula- 
tions in all parts of the globe, it is essential that they should 
learn the story not only of their own institutions, or of 
European civilisation, but of all the circumstances that 
have led the human race to its present condition. Why, 
for example, has the whole race been obliged to accept 
the standards of Western civilisation, and why does the 
greater part of the race resent the acceptance? That is 
the kind of question on which the wars of the future, or 
the prevention of them, will hinge, and of whose answer the 
man in the street never thinks. Small boys spend laborious 
periods trying to master the petty wars of ancient Greece, 
or the fluctuating fortunes of the Roman republic. But 
they are taught nothing of those equally important circum- 
stances in the East which eventually produced the Christian 
religion, and led to its acceptance by Europe. That, of 
course, was a miracle designed by the goodness of the 
Almighty, and needs no further explanation. Slowly they 
craw] from the Saxons to the Normans, from the Plantagenets 
to the Tudors, from the Armada to the Heights of Abraham 
and down again to Trafalgar and Waterloo. Nothing is 
said meanwhile of the history of Russia, and the circum- 
stances which have produced the rise of Bolshevism. That, 
of course, was a miracle too, designed by the wickedness 
of the devil. The whole curriculum of historical teaching 
is in urgent need of revision on broader lines, which will 
eliminate the useless detail and help to explain the responsi- 
bilities of the British electorate, and the position of England, 
not only in relation to Europe and America, but to the whole 
world. It is not enough to think that we rule India because 
a number of our compatriots once expired in a black hole 
and Clive did not know how to commit suicide. 

The universities are naturally designed for specialisation, 
and rightly. But in this particular province they should 
specialise not in the memorisation of an unwieldy mass of 
facts, but in tracing all the currents which have contributed 
to the broad stream of Western evolution and all the channels 
which have since dispersed Western ideas over the globe. 
Unfortunately, their policy is exactly the reverse. On 
leaving school, a boy who is interested in his subject has 
just begun to realise that history, instead of an unending 
sequence of heroic or sinful dummies in unreal clothes and 
battles fought with no intelligible object, forms, in fact, the 
essential background of explanation to all that happens in 
the present time. He arrives at Oxford or Cambridge 
hopeful of enlarging his vision of the world’s affairs by 
three years’ study under the direction of the greatest brains 
of the age. And he is probably confronted with a tutor 
who has devoted forty years of his life to elucidating the 
economic stability of the Anglo-Saxon field system or the 
fundamentals of marine strategy during the Dutch wars, 
and who expects the unfortunate undergraduate to research 
with equal enthusiasm into these negligible minutiz, that he 
may ultimately, by grace of examiners no less capricious 
and restricted, be rewarded with the barren honour of a 
first-class degree. It is not surprising that those who can 
afford it, and frequently those who cannot, are quickly 
driven to the conclusion that their time will be better 
occupied in learning how to drink—an attainment which 
those who have not been to a university rarely acquire. 

Finally, and potentially most important, comes the 
agitating and perpetually discussed question of religious 
teaching. About God, at least, schoolboys are not fools. 
They have an instinctive conception of the grandeur and 
holiness of a central motive Power. And it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that religious instruction in English 
schools resembles the tactics of the first missionaries to the 
Red Indians, who expounded the beautiful theory of a 
Supreme Being clothed in wampum and set in a plenitude 
of beavers. ‘“ Faith,” said the writer’s headmaster once, 
during a solemn service of preparation for confirmation, 
“faith is such a jolly thing!”—such a jolly thing, like 
playing up for the house or promoting the use of prophy- 
lactic toothbrushes. There was an audible shudder, even 
from the stupidest. And then, next morning, instead of 
being taught that Plato and Mahomet and Buddha had 
all interpreted God, and why, possibly, Christ’s interpretation 
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was the best, we were back again at St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys, marking Antioch with a yellow pencil and Crete 
with a blue, till our knowledge of Mediterranean geography 
and weather conditions was nearly as complete as that of 
an experienced pilot. Let it be remembered, moreover, 
that St. Paul’s adventures invariably mark an advanced 
stage in the spiritual instruction of youth. Previously it 
has been those numerous sections of the Old Testament 
which are most wholly irrelevant to the discovery of 
monotheism that have engaged its time. The Old Testa- 
ment, of course, is lovely English—lovelier by far than the 
New. But those who reiterate this excuse always fail to 
explain why the loveliest book of all—the Song of Solomon— 
is never allowed to be read, for fear that even the most 
gullible may discover the falsity of its Puritan annotations. 
If all those learned and sincere men who have the welfare 
of English Christianity at heart would set themselves to 
revise, instead of the Prayer Book, the mixture of sentiment 
and blackmail which constitutes a knowledge of God in the 
eyes of schoolmasters, the sceptical revulsion entertained by 
successive modern generations towards the Church would 
gradually be replaced, if not by the old beliefs, at least by 
a recognition and tolerance of the Church’s good work. 
Thus it may be said that, while the cardinal subjects of 
the “liberal” education are worthy, the methods of their 
presentation are largely in need of reform. In one sphere, 
however, that education, in its latter stages, is wholly at 
fault. This is in its ruthless direction of all a boy’s or an 
undergraduate’s efforts towards success in examinations, or, 
to give them their proper and less pleasant name, memory 
tests. In early youth the memory must be developed; and 
the system holds good. But for the boy who has once begun 
to think of his career, and to fit himself to that end, it is 
merely obstructive to force him into the role of a mental 
conjuror; and it is, in addition, no real test of worth. From 
the age of seventeen onwards every examination should be 
divided into two parts: one as it is at present, and the 
other to consist of work done over a given period, with the 
assistance of all the books and persons with whom the 
candidate can come in contact. The latter would, in some 
degree, reproduce the conditions of real life, for which, 
though it is often forgotten, education is supposed to 
prepare. Rosert Byron. 


THE SNEAK GUEST 


EVERAL correspondents have been writing to the 
S Times during the past few days on the subject of 
the “sneak guest.” This is, apparently, a newly- 
invented term describing a person who visits any house 
as an acquaintance and afterwards sells any interesting 
private conversation he has heard as gossip to a newspaper. 
It is clear that if this is done on any considerable scale it is 
a very grave threat to social life. If there is a spy at every 
dinner-table, there will soon be an end of conversation, and 
the strong silent Englishman will become stronger and more 
silent than ever. A few people might talk more brilliantly 
than ever if a reporter were known to be present, but for 
the most part men would be chary of expressing an opinion 
that would be broadcast to the world in the course of a day 
or two. Personal gossip would cease. The fount of scandal 
would dry up. Wise men would, so far as was possible, 
confine their remarks to the weather, books and public 
affairs, and their comments even on books and on public 
affairs would insensibly become more flattering than they 
are at present. This might make for greater charity, but 
it would also make for greater dullness. We are always 
more charitable and least interesting when we think we are 
being overheard. 

I have myself the greatest detestation of being over- 
heard. There is little danger of this owing to the smallness 
of my voice, but I endure all the agonies of it when I find 
myself in a railway-carriage with a loud-voiced acquaintance 
who persists in bellowing intimacies about my friends in 
the hearing of strangers. ‘Is Wogg drinking as much as 


ever?” “Don’t you find his wife a fearful bore ?” 
“Pve just been spending a week-end with the Wuggs, 
Did you ever meet such loathsome children?” I refuse to 
answer such questions honestly before an audience. If | 
am to give my candid opinion of Wogg’s wife and Wugg’s 
children, it must be out of hearing of the world at large, 
And, even behind locked doors, I should be chary of telling 
the truth save to a chosen few, who could be trusted not to 
announce to some other acquaintance a few hours later: 
““Y. was saying that Wogg’s wife is a perfectly repellent 
creature.” There are some odious chatterboxes who 
cannot say an unpleasant thing about a fellow-human being 
without attributing it to someone 


else, however insig- 
nificant. 


Hence I make it a point to deny in as loud a 
voice as I can manage all accusations against my friends, 
their wives and their families, except in the company of 
friends that are dearer still. 

The truth is, very little of one’s conversation is meant 
for repetition. Most of it is too dull to repeat. Much of 
what is interesting enough to repeat ought not to be re- 
peated. We repeat it, of course, not to every ear, but to 
a suitable ear, and so gossip grows. And, so long as it 
does not get into print, everybody is the happier for it 
except someone who hears that a friend has said something 
disparaging that he never said at all. If half the things 
that are said in London every night were printed there 
would be something like a million libel actions. Friendships 
would be broken, and vanity would give place to misery. 
It is strange that the printed word should seem so much 
more deadly than the spoken, but there is no denying that 
a thing looks much truer in print than it sounds on the 
smiling lips of a scandal-monger. If it were not so, we 
should not see such strenuous efforts made on certain 
occasions to “ keep it out of the papers.” To appear in the 
papers in an unflattering light is the modern counterpart 
of standing in the pillory. 

On the whole, however, 1 wonder whether the “ sneak 
guest ” whom the correspondents of the Times have been 
abusing, is much addicted to pillorying his fellow-creatures. 
I read a good many newspapers, including the columns of 
personal gossip, and I see few examples of that “ impudent 
and spiteful gossip” that is apparently causing hostesses 
so much concern. On the contrary, I gather from a cursory 
reading of these columns that London hostesses without 
exception are as witty as they are beautiful, and that 
their guests are the most dazzling and fascinating creatures 
on earth. If the “ sneak guest” meets a young author at 
table, he invariably depicts him as a man of genius, and the 
author could not be better served if he paid for the para- 
graph as an advertisement. Whether it is due to the 
mellowing influence of the food and wine, I do not know, 
but the “sneak guest ” seems to me to take a far rosier 
view of the human race than is warranted by the facts. 
Never does he allow himself a momentary lapse into raging 
candour. Never do we read: ‘“ Among London hostesses 
Lady Gadd easily distinguishes herself by providing the 
worst food and the worst conversation. She has a positive 
genius for surrounding her table with a company that 
might have been chosen at random from a home for 
imbeciles.” Never do we get such a paragraph as: “ I met 
the Earl of last night at Lady ’s. What a hideous 
creature he is, to be sure—more like a baboon than a human 
being. His table manners struck me as most unpleasant 
and his sense of humour as non-existent. He makes idiotic 
jokes, and laughs at them in a high-pitched cackle that 
makes one long to scream.” Nor do we read of a young 
author: ‘“ Mr. is a very tedious young man who 
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them failures. If his books are as stupid as his conversation, 
he ought one day to become famous—as a bore.” No, 
the “sneak guest’ is too romantic, too idealistic, to see 
life in such colours as these. He writes for a public that 
loves to admire, and that likes to believe that everybody 
who goes out to dinner in the West End of London is the 
worthy inhabitant of a Paradise. If there are Suetoniuses 
and Zolas of society, you do not, it seems to me, find them 
among the writers of personal journalism. One might as 
well look for realism in the coloured supplement to a 
Christmas number. 

Nor, indeed, is there likely to be any great outburst of 
malicious personalia in English journalism. The laws of 
libel are too severe for this, and, apart from that, it is not 
easy to write gossip for the press without the fact’s becoming 
known, and a man or woman who wrote maliciously would 
soon cease to be invited to dinner-parties. As it is, every- 
body knows that most of the people who are written about 
in the press like to be written about in the press. There 
are a few old-fashioned people who still avoid publicity, 
but the ordinary fhuman being enjoys it as Horace enjoyed 
being pointed out in the street. The chief difficulty of the 
personal journalist to-day, I fancy, is not that the doors of 
certain houses are closed to him, but that he is invited to 
far more dinners than one human being can eat. There 
has during the last generation been a rush to the camera 
on the part of society. Photographers are not knocked 
down by indignant aristocrats in the paddock at Ascot, 
nor are the police telephoned for when a camera appears 
at a fashionable garden party. The Times correspondents 
have presented only one side of the question. Those who 
love the camera and the personal paragraph have naturally 
remained mute. But they are probably in the majority. 

As for the journalist who betrays the secrets of the dinner- 
table, I am sure he is as rare to-day as he has ever been. 
The English journalist is the discretest of mortals, and 
seldom publishes ten per cent. of what he hears. A statesman 
told me some time ago that, in all his experience of journalists 
he had never known one of them to betray a secret, though 
he had often told them in confidence things that would have 
caused a sensation if they had been published. You will 
find much of the same discretion in most of the personal 
columns. If the secrets of the dinner-table were being 
constantly given away, surely there would be a series of 
protests from the leaders of society. Yet no eminent man 
or woman has publicly denounced such an outrage on the 
decencies. The truth is, the baser kind of personal gossip 
is no commoner to-day than in the past. There were more 
scandalous personalia in the press a hundred years ago 
than there are to-day. Even in the Victorian era, there 
Were papers containing personal columns full of such 
paragraphs as: ‘“‘ Did the peer’s son whose hat was used 
a a punch-bowl at the residence of q@ well-known actress 
last week call back for it later?” It is true that one was 
never told who the peer’s son was, and most of the situations 
were probably invented. But, if I remember right, there 
was also a paper purporting to be devoted to the doings 
of society, which did not hesitate to publish scandalous 
paragraphs about people by name. This scurrility has for 
the most part vanished, and society and journalists have 
how settled down into a mutual admiration society. We 
learn more about women’s jewels than about their characters. 
Most of the gossip about them, so far as I have read it, is 
as harmless, if as trivial, as the descriptions of their dresses. 

Hence I doubt whether a new pestilence has really been 
born in the contemporary world. The picture of society 
infested by a thousand sneaks is, I believe, a work of the 
lmagination. And, if the sneaks exist, I am sure they have 


only to form themselves publicly into a Sneaks’ Club in 
order to become the most sought-after guests in London. 
¥. %. 


THE GREAT BARRIER 


HE modern biologist runs a very real danger of losing 
all contact with his subject as a whole. So far 
from seeing the wood, he can barely see the trees 
for the leaves. This is the price of specialisation. It has 
been described as the price of progress, but if so it is a 
form of progress that will in time degrade the biologist to 
a mere technician. It will be a tragedy if those who know 
most about living things become blind to their beauty, or 
lose that sense of wonder of which a leavening is essential 
in the mind which is to approach the subject-matter of 
science aright. 

These thoughts come first to the mind when contem- 
plating a past year spent on the Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia, the largest and most remarkable coral formation 
in the world. Daily one worked on corals; thought, talked 
and dreamt of corals; walked on them, and lived on an 
island which existed only in virtue of their activity. A mass 
of information was accumulated, a maze of theories and 
conjectures, through which time and thought may show 
the way, was elaborated; yet, looking calmly back now 
that all is over, the general impression is the hardest to 
grasp, the easiest to let slip altogether. 

Of course, the Barrier is so vast: a whole series of 
submarine mountain ranges, twelve hundred miles in extent, 
with only an occasional break deep and wide enough for 
an ocean-going vessel to negotiate and through which the 
tides rush back and forward like a mill race in the frantic 
endeavour to maintain the water enclosed within on a 
level with the open Pacific that washes the outer slopes. 
Reefs close to land masses fail frequently to rouse the 
imagination. There is the rock to which they are anchored ; 
thought need travel no further. But stand on the Outer 
Barrier, forty and more miles away from an invisible land; 
watch the Pacific breakers pounding on its outer slopes, 
driven against them with the steady fury of the south- 
easterly trade winds blowing their strongest, and the solid 
reality of the reef cannot so easily be accounted for, cannot 
so easily be dismissed the mind. . 

Very early in life one was told that coral reefs were 
formed by animals. Children are still encouraged to 
persevere by a little rhyme which puts before them the 
example of the little “ coral insect ”—that mythical creature 
which pursues an unruffled career with a disregard for the 
cold criticism of truth that is unrivalled even by the sea 
serpent. This explanation was accepted, like so much else, 
without very much thought; the facts seemed remarkable 
enough, but, after all, corals were inhabitants of the tropics, 
remote regions where normal laws no longer held sway. 
But now, on the Barrier, bracing oneself against the fury 
of that south-easterly, imagination grappled almost in vain 
with that once easily-accepted explanation. 

Protecting on the inner side a channel, in places up to 
a hundred miles in width but never more than some thirty 
fathoms deep, on its outer side the Barrier descends almost 
sheer down to hundreds of fathoms; sail straight out into 
the Pacific for only a few minutes, and the sea bottom may 
be half a mile beneath the boat. The earliest and one of 
the ablest investigators of the Barrier, Jukes of H.M.S. Fly, 
aptly compared it, were the water drawn off, to a fortification 
with a steep outer glacis surmounted by a rugged, irregular 
parapet. Against this rampart bursts, not high explosive 
with its highly-concentrated but limited sphere of destruc- 
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tion, but the dead weight of an ocean, thrown against it 
with relentless force by a wind that seldom abates and 
never varies its direction for nine months in the year. 
Along the inner border of the exposed ridge are an irregular 
row of great boulders—which, greatly enlarged by a mirage 
effect, are the first sign of its presence as the boat approaches. 
These “ nigger-heads”” may often be twice as high as a 
man, and must, at a conservative estimate, frequently weigh 
fifty tons. They have been tossed up on to the surface by 
the seas, presumably during one of the cyclones which 
periodically sweep over these regions; they are absent in 
the far north of the Barrier, which is outside the cyclonic 
belt. No high-explosive shell ever lifted such masses, but 
the sea has lifted them in hundreds. Anyone who has seen 
the present state of the Port Erin breakwater, its massive 
concrete blocks thrown carelessly here and there, will realise 
of what a smaller volume of water, acting against a much 
smaller obstacle, is capable. 

Despite the loss of these fragments—for what are they 
else in comparison with the mass to which they belonged 7?— 
and despite much greater but invisible loss in the shape of 
boulders which are broken off and fall down the steep 
outer slopes to add to the talus of fragments at the base, 
the Barrier not only maintains itself, but, so far as one can 
estimate, is actually still growing outwards against the full 
force of the sea. And the effective agency behind all this, 
as we must force ourselves to realise, is the continuous 
precipitation of carbonate of lime within the tissues of an 
organism that is among the lowliest of animals. What are 
corals but sea anemones with the power of building 
skeletons, and a general preference for a colonial as opposed 
to a free existence? It is one of the paradoxes with which 
nature abounds that the corals obtain the substance which 
enables them to defy the power of the sea from the sea 
itself. They draw upon an unlimited supply, for even over 
the richest of reefs the sea is saturated perpetually with 
carbonate of lime. 

Wade in the shallow water in the lee of the reef; dive 
down—if you can—beneath the surface on the exposed 
seaward edge, and the reef blossoms around you in a riot 
of grace and colour. Life in tropical seas—fish, corals, 
crabs, even the usually drab worms and molluscs—is always 
conspicuous for the vividness of its colouring. The poet 
might say it reflected the brightness of the sunshine; the 
biologist surmises it may be the result of the high 
temperature: and the two views are, after all, not so very 
dissimilar. This is the region of growth, But pass from it 
on to the surf-swept reef crest, and you move from the 
garden on to the bare high road. A few stunted corals, a 
few particularly tenacious molluscs, alone are able to keep 
a precarious grip on life. The rest is black and dead. There 
is hardly a loose stone, everything is hard and firmly 
secured, It is not a perfectly smooth road, rather reminiscent 
of those country roads in France which are sprayed annually 
with tar effectively to consolidate a bad surface; but put 
a steam roller over it a few times and there would be a 
perfect motor road, forty to fifty yards wide, and with just 
the right camber. 

Corals do not, unaided, form this impermeable surface. 
True, they grow over one another, but they leave a thousand 
holes and cracks into which the sea could pour with 
disrupting force, or within which it could at low tide entrap 
and compress air with still more shattering effect. These 


holes fill with sand or with the limy skeletons of minute 
protozoans (potent agents of reef consolidation), but plants 
play the greatest part of all. Coral boulders, empty shells, 
sand, tiny skeletons, all are united into an impenetrable 
mass by a cementing film, as delicately thin as it is 
ubiquitous, of lime. Pink in life but bleaching white after 
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death, this film consists of lime-producing alge or null. 
pores. They are so easy to overlook, and yet so all-important, 
No dry wall could resist the pounding of these mighty Seas, 
however strong and well-laid the stones; bound together 
with this perfect cement they can defy the Pacific, 

He who stands on growing coral sees the earth in the 
making; in a thousand years the water-washed coral may 
be a great island richly populated, in a million years g 
mountain range rivalling the Dolomites, and coral that once 
was washed by tropical seas may be lifted into the region 


of eternal snow. Cc. a =: 


Correspondence 
THE INCIDENCE OF SICKNESS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Although the Conference to which you refer in the 
current issue of THE NEw STATESMAN represents only one (cer- 
tainly considerable) section of the Approved Society world, the 
experience of sickness which it reports is practically common to 
all sections. My own society and others with a similar type of 
membership have a less satisfactory experience than most, but, 
even so, one that compels some attention to the question of 
causation. 

A short time ago there was a tendency to concentrate upon a 
point which you do not mention, but one which, nevertheless, 
appears to have a probable connection with the geographical 
distribution of sickness, and even with the remarkable promi- 
nence of rheumatism and nervous ailments in the picture. I 
refer to the correspondence between the incidence of sickness 
and that of unemployment, which does suggest that the stress 
and strain of industrial depression upon the workers is a fruitful 
cause of ill-health. I have noted the frequency with which, in 
my own experience, a claim for Unemployment Benefit from the 
Trade Union fund has been followed by a claim for Sickness 
Benefit on account of neurasthenia, rheumatism or some similar 
cause of incapacity. I think there can be no reasonable doubt 
that here is one explanation of the growth of the claims rate. 

A second explanation is suggested in your question as to “a 
changed standard of medical treatment ’’; and perhaps it goes 
a little further than that. Not only are medical standards 
perhaps higher than they were, but (and this may be actually 
more relevant) National Health Insurance has had the effect of 
(a) encouraging insured persons to seek medical advice earlier, 
and (b) making it possible for the doctor to recommend and the 
patient to indulge in abstention from work as a necessary con- 
dition of restoration. There are no doubt a few cases in which 
these possibilities lead to unnecessary and unwise claims, causing 
a suspicion that the patient is ‘“ swinging the lead,” but such 
cases are very few; and, on the other hand, the earlier dis- 
closure of sickness which formerly was borne till it was past 
cure must react beneficially upon the duration of life and upon 
industrial efficiency—to say nothing of the relief from preventable 
pain and disease. 

We ought now to bend our efforts more strenuously in the 
direction of (i) the development of preventive treatment for such 
troubles as rheumatism (a word of many meanings), and (ii) the 
removal of the excessive weight of economic anxiety which is 
playing so large a part in the causation of sickness.—Y ours, etc., 

FreD HuGHEs, 
Benefit Funds Secretary. 

National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, 

17-20 Holborn Hall, W.C.1. 
December 2nd. 


THE DEATH OF A SHIP 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—Your correspondent Stuart Gilbert suspects Hilaire 
Belloc of being ‘“ hard-boiled” in letting his ship go to the 
knacker’s yard. I will bet my binoculars that Mr. Gilbert has 
never had to part with an old ship. If he had, he would have 
been relieved ‘‘ when she came to the end of her life,” for her 
“to be dissolved into her original elements with hammer and 
wedge,”’ as speedily as possible. 

‘‘ Sequestered rest” for an old sailing ship! Sequestered rest 
be hanged! Most of us would like to see an old loved ship 
sail out in flames, following the ghosts of Viking Birlinus into 
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the harbours of Valhalla, but few of us could afford so splendid 
a funeral. Most ship-lovers will sympathise with Mr. Belloc 
and agree that a sudden end is better than a sequestered rotting. 
Yacht Sea-Swallow, Yours, etc., 
Royal Yorkshire Yacht Club. DorotrHy Una RarcuirFe. 


MEDIAVAL LATIN LYRICS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your review of Miss Helen Waddell’s Mediawval Latin 
Lyrics ends with her partial rendering of Walter de Map’s drinking 
song, and a query as to whether any translator could do better. 

Comparisons are odious—especially from a sincere admirer of 
Miss Waddell’s work—but your readers will probably recall 
a passage in J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People 
with its description of the imaginary prelate, ‘‘ Bishop Goliath ” : 

Powerless to hold the wine-cup, Goliath trolls out the famous 
drinking-song that a hundred translations have made familiar to us : 
‘Die I must, but let me die drinking in an inn! 
Hold the wine-cup to my lips sparkling from the bin ! 
So, when angels flutter down to take me from my sin, 
“Ah, God have mercy on this sot,’’ the cherubs will begin ! ’ 

13 Chester Terrace, S.W. 1. Yours, etc., 

December 2nd. GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 


MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS 


For the information of our readers we print the following 
correspondence which has been exchanged this week : 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—We have read with great surprise your article under 
the heading of ‘* For the attention of Publishers and Others.” 

The book to which you refer was offered to us in perfect good 
faith by the General Manager of a large firm of literary agents 
who is prepared to come forward and state this as a fact. Our 
agreement is signed by the lady of title who is responsible for 
the foreword to which we called your attention. We accepted 
and published the MS. in good faith. Your statement that in 
calling your attention to certain pages is ‘“‘ an indecently dishonest 
action,” is unwarrantable. 

Your suggestion that a wish to deceive on our part was to be 
expected by the firm which adopted the honourable name of 
* Alston Rivers ”’ is entirely uncalled for. 

We must ask you to withdraw your accusations and to print 
an apology to be approved by us, in your paper and in two 
London daily papers to be selected by us. On hearing from you 
by Thursday morning next, the 5th December, 1929, that you 
are prepared to do this, we will withhold taking legal action. 

Yours faithfully, 
For and on behalf of 
ALSTON Rivers LIMITED. 
AteEc. S. Hice6s, 

December 2nd, 1929. Director. 
December 4th, 1929. 

Dear Srrs,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 2nd. 

If I may take this letter as an assurance that you yourselves 
were genuinely taken in by this obvious and clumsy fake, then 
certainly I most readily offer you my apologies. It had not 
occurred to me as being possible that any publisher of experience 
could for a moment have regarded this *‘ Diary ”’ as being genuine, 
but Iam bound, of course, to accept your assurance that it was 
so and accordingly to withdraw unreservedly any suggestions of 
dishonesty on your part which the article in THE NEw STaTESMAN 
may have contained or seemed to imply. It appears that your 
having published so silly a concoction—upon which you invited 
us to comment—is rather your misfortune than your fault. : 

I propose to print this letter in the current issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and you are, of course, at liberty to publish it in 
any other form or place that you may desire. 

Yours faithfully, * 
THe Eprror oF “ THE New STATESMAN.” 


Miscellany 


THE DAY OF HER LIFE 
W's: John Windrush left the Staneway Gallery, 


where the American artist, Miss Banks, was 
exhibiting her pictures for the first time in 
London, he gave a professional sigh. It was a sigh of relief, 
for, with an advance copy of his new book on the women- 


artists of America under his arm, which contained a 
criticism of this lady, he was content to find that none of 
the new pictures, which he had been examining that fore- 
noon, modified the impression recorded from earlier works 
seen by him in Paris a few years previously. It was an 
unexpected coincidence that the first exhibition in London 
of Miss Banks’s pictures should have been arranged after 
his new book had gone to the binders, and it would have 
been a bore for him if her style had so changed in the interval 
as to have made his criticism out of date. 


Windrush was a simple-minded fellow. There was still 
something that shocked him—quiet, solid, stocky man—in 
these pictures of American women, in whose insolent 
complacency Miss Banks seemed to rejoice. The very quality 
of her paint, almost like that of Bouguereau in its greasy 
texture, suggested, to him, the reek of money; and decorum 
had never seemed so like indecency as when he gazed on 
these couples, ensconced in the alcoves of a hotel lounge, 
or showing some man bending before a jewelled girl, 
throned on a settee, with a subservience that was revolting, 
whether he was handing to her a cocktail, carrying her 
wraps to a car, paying her bill in a shop, or whatever service 
(it was always some service) that he was paying. This female 
type of kept adventuress was familiar to Windrush from 
some of Mrs. Wharton’s finely observed heroines, but the 
artist differed from the novelist in two significant ways. 
Mrs. Wharton was detached. Miss Banks gloated. 

The difference was plainest in their treatment of the men. 
The men preyed upon in Mrs. Wharton’s novels are generally 
either fastidious and sensitive, or merely industrious animals : 
anyway weak. Miss Banks preferred a robuster type, and 
he noticed the curious way in which she always emphasised 
this contrast by drawing them in some lap-dog attitude. 
The abasement of the muscular man before the garish doll 
seemed to be an obsession with her. In one canvas, called 
“The Petting Party,” a young woman was shown seated 
on a gilt chair with four athletic admirers in obsequious 
attitudes. Two were holding her hands as they knelt or 
squatted in front of her; one was whispering a compliment 
into her ear from behind. The last was standing at her side, 
carrying a tray with drinks, her scent bottle, her cigarette- 
case, waiting to spring forward when she beckoned. It was 
a skilfully composed group. The drawing was much better 
than the colour, but it seemed to Windrush, like its fellows, 
a piece of propaganda, insolent in its intention, and profane 
in its idea. Was it, however, a satire on the American 
scene? Windrush was sure that it was not; for, unlike 
a satirist, the artist was only too clearly not a spectator 
but a principal. The picture seemed to him to deserve the 
criticism which he had passed, in a French journal, on one 
of her earlier popular successes, called “ Gloria.” Of the 
type there depicted he had written: “ Ethically considered, 
she would contaminate a sty, and, by some mysterious 
sympathy, Miss Banks has rendered this sty better than 
anyone has ever rendered it: the figure is skilfully drawn, 
but Miss Banks seems to wallow in her fat pigment.”” Well! 
he had nothing to modify now that he had seen the rest. 
** Aholah and Aholibah’’ were just like “Gloria.” Miss 
Banks, as a colourist and as an idealist, seemed to him 
abominable, however good her composition might be. 

As Windrush left the gallery, he recalled that he was to 
lunch, at the early hour of twelve, with Mrs. Avon, a war- 
widow, barely known to him, to whom he had recently been 
introduced at some crush in Chelsea. Mrs. Avon had a 
daughter, Alice, who was rumoured to be a young scene- 
painter of some promise, and he fancied that he had been 
invited by Mrs. Avon because he was an art-critic himself. 
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The Avons lived in a tiny flat in Soho, and appeared to be 
the centre of a clique of young theatrical and journalistic 
people. Windrush found the flat with some difficulty and 
received a warm welcome, so warm that he suddenly became 
critical of his hosts. Mrs. Avon was a slim, painted, rather 
handsome woman, with hair of such a quaint shade of yellow 
that it was almost pale green, and with an articulation very 
clear but rather drawling and affected. Alice was much 
more natural; but Mrs. Avon, after some talk of her 
daughter’s work and ambitions, somehow monopolised his 
gaze. 

The table was laid for four, but Mrs. Avon said that it 
was essential that they should wait for nobody. “ It’s only 
my daughter’s friend,” she went on, “‘ who is always grossly 
unpunctual. I cannot afford to be. So let’s begin.” 

‘**So far as I’m concerned,”’ Windrush remarked smiling, 
““T am on your side, for I have an appointment at two- 
fifteen, and mustn’t be late.”’ 

** Mine is also at two,”’ said Mrs. Avon, “‘ for I have to be 
at the theatre. I guess that the only theatre that you ever 
attend is the lecture-theatre at South Kensington,” and 
she began to chaff him about his addresses and critiques, 
saying that she would never dare to say the things that he 
printed; and what a life it must be for an outspoken person 
to be supposed to be able to forward or hinder much younger, 
and more sensitive, people in their careers. He was just 
saying that, so far as he knew, he had never ruffled anyone, 
when there was a ring at the bell. While Alice went to the 
door, Mrs. Avon said: ‘“‘ That’s Lily. Alice admires her 
so much. I must tell you now her little plot to bring you 
and Lily together.” 

“Lily who?” said the bewildered Windrush, when the 
door opened and Alice returned. Mrs. Avon rose, and, with 
a smile at her incoming visitor, turned to Windrush with 
the words : 

** May IL introduce Miss Lily Banks—Mr. John Windrush ? ” 

“It’s just bully to meet you, Mr. Windrush,” the pretty 
young American began. “ All us young artists read what 
articles we can of yours in New York, and I’m just dying 
to hear what you think of my show. Be a good man, and 
take me out to dinner to-morrow after the private view is 
over. You'll be there along with the others to-morrow. 
That’s sure.” 


> 


**I went this morning, as a matter of fact. Press day 
suited me better, because the Globe comes out on Thursday, 
you know.” 

“T just didn’t! What a shame! Especially as I hear 
that your new book is also to appear in a day or two. Is 
there anything nice about me there, Mr. Windrush? You 
wouldn’t keep a woman in suspense, I’m sure.” 

“There is something, of course,”’ said Windrush, feeling 
rather overwhelmed by this flow of words, “‘ but of course 
only on your previous things—unfortunately.” 

That’s the only white lie I will tell you, he thought. 

The luncheon passed gaily: Miss Banks talking with 
scarcely a pause, Miss Avon listening with rapt interest, 
Mrs. Avon turning her eyes on her two visitors, as if noting 
the impressions that they were making on each other. 

‘*What do you make of him, Lily?” 
at the first pause. 


said Mrs. Avon 


Miss Banks examined his long, grey, flat, sloping face, 
squarely. ‘‘ He looks severe, to me.” 

Mrs. Avon laughed. ‘“‘ Severe! Why, dear Mr. Windrush 
has the look of an inspired sheep.” 

At twenty minutes to two, the party began to break up. 
He was putting on his coat in the passage, and pulling out 
of his pocket the volume that was making it bulge, when 
Miss Banks pounced upon him. 


—eee: 


** Ts that the new book, may I ask? ” 
“Only my advance copy,” he said. 

** May I just see? ” 
He handed it to her. She immediately put it behind her 
back, and said : 

“This is to be my first treasure-trove from London. 
I shall keep it till to-morrow, and will bring it to the private 
view, so that you will have to be there, Mr. Windrush, in 
order to get it.” 

Windrush was a trifle nettled; but, after a second’s pause, 
he said : 

“T have an engagement to-morrow, but here is my card, 
so that you can post it to me when you have done with it.” 
The minutes were passing, and, like Mrs. Avon, he was 
anxious to be off. He was the first to leave. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought him to the theatre, where he 
lingered in the lounge for a friend, who had their seats. 
A minute before the curtain was due to rise, the friend 
appeared, and they walked down the passage to the stalls. 
The friend led the way, and, while Windrush was glancing 
round the house as the tickets were being handed to the 
attendant, Windrush was startled to hear Mrs. Avon saying : 
* This way !” 

He turned round, and there in cap and apron was Mrs. 
Avon, leading his friend toward their seats. When she 
turned to let the two men pass into their row, she too 
recognised Windrush and blushed to the very roots of her 
hair. The lights went out. There was no time for speech, 
but it took Windrush a few minutes to realise what was 
happening on the stage. 

Seeing from his programme that the first interval was the 
longest, Windrush determined to go to the foyer for a smoke. 
He also thought that, if the handsome Mrs. Avon (full of 
aplomb in her own flat) was really feeling embarrassed, it 
would be much better to have a friendly word, alone with 
her, on the spot, than to pretend to be embarrassed himself. 
He had certainly been startled to see her again so soon in 
this unexpected fashion, but that was all. If she worked 
in the auditorium for a living, she must often be meeting 
her friends, and her embarrassment at meeting him appeared 
inexplicable and distressing. His friend remained chatting 
to someone. As Windrush left his seat, however, Mrs. Avon 
was nowhere to be seen, but, threading his way along the 
filling passage to the main entrance, he caught sight of her, 
talking to some girl. As he stood watching at a distance 
for the pair to finish, while the entrance-hall was becoming 
crowded from all quarters, the girl turned her head, and he 
saw that it was Miss Banks, voluble as ever. It seemed 
a happy chance for breaking any ice that the three acquaint- 
ances should thus meet again together, so Windrush, with 
a smile of relief, stepped up to them. 

The two women, Mrs. Avon following the girl’s movement, 
turned in his direction, when Miss Banks suddenly became 
as white as a sheet, and then, as he was about to shake 
hands, she swayed backward, raised her right hand and 
hurled some hard object in his face. It was a_ book. 
Windrush stumbled. The blood streamed from his nose, 
and half-dazed he heard a shrill American voice screaming : 
“You cad, you beast: I'll teach you to insult an American 
woman in ublic.” 

There was a frightened pause, as everybody in the foyer 
stopped dead. With his reddening handkerchief to his nose, 
Windrush faced her. 


** Don’t be a silly little fool!” 

Inarticulate with rage, and, no doubt, disordered by the 
sight of the blood that her blow had occasioned, Miss Banks 
rushed on Windrush and began to belabour him with her 
fists. Then some near by, as if released from the spell 
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that had held them, darted upon the lady and tried to 
shepherd her away; but in her fury she imagined that they 
were taking Windrush’s part, and with loud screams she 
slipped from their hands and went for Windrush again. 
In a mysterious instant the wrath of the lamb possessed 
him, and, before he realised what he was doing, Windrush, 
who was accustomed to play with a punching-ball in his 
bathroom, let drive at her face. Lily crumpled like an 
egg-shell, and fell at his feet. It proved a knock-out 
blow. Thereupon the crowd’s confusion next turned to 
fury, and, making an ugly rush over Miss Banks’s prone 
person, they pinned Windrush against the wall and would 
have done him in themselves had he not just been able to 
protect himself until two policemen, shouted for from 
outside, intervened and arrested him. 

Cries of “‘ serve him right ’’ resounded on all sides, as he 
stood pinioned, but unresisting, between the police officers. 
There was a moment’s pause, when Windrush said : 

“She asked for it, and she deserved it. I would do it, 
in the same circumstances, again.” 

A storm of boos followed, and the police then hurried him 
away before the disturbance became general. 

At the police-court the next day, Windrush was heavily 
fined, but unrepentant : “ Some man has to set an example 
if women forget the restraint that chivalry makes an 
obligation on themselves.” 

Thanks to this advertisement, Miss Banks’s show was a 
huge success, in which nobody could prevent Windrush’s 
volume from sharing. In the end she wanted to marry him, 
but, though very glad to resume human relations, he refused. 

OsBERT BurRDETT. 


THE MIND OF A PRIMITIVE 
T" prospect of the Italian exhibition at Burlington 


House this winter must be sending a good many 
people back to Vasari. His lives of the painters 
are not only delightful gossip, but in spite of the inroads of 
the severest editors they still remain history. When the 
truth is lost for ever, the old annalist who carries conviction, 
who at least makes his heroes alive, is more satisfying than 
the modern historical scientist who presents us only with 
dead bones. Vasari’s heroes are at least human beings, 
and not dolls made of scraps of parchment. ; 
There is, however, another writer who gives an insight 
into the early Italian painters, whose testimony is the more 
authentic because it concerns himself alone. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century Cennino Cennini wrote Jl libro 
del? Arte o Trattato della Pittura. It is avowedly a practical 
guide to the craft of painting, yet it contains several sudden 
little revelations of the artistic temperament of the period. 
Present-day workers in tempera still find it useful, in Miss 
Herringham’s able translation, while Vasari was its first 
reviewer. He is not altogether favourable. He says that 
Cennini wrote: “* Wishing, as perhaps he had not succeeded 
in learning to paint perfectly, at least to know the way to 
use colours . . . and in short many other matters about 
Which it is not necessary to speak, all those things being well 
known in our day which in those times they thought very 
secret and uncommon. I will not however omit that he 
does not make mention of certain earth colours.” Such an 
attitude is not quite fair; it is rather like dealing with 
some old handbook on archery from a six-shooter standpoint. 
But Vasari admits somewhat grudgingly that Cennini’s 
work is good as far as it goes, and that at any rate a picture 
of his had preserved its colour well. . 
But the picture has gone now, and the writer is only the 
faintest of ghosts. He tells us of his actual and his artistic 


descent, adding a sentence of criticism which stiil holds 
good: ‘*A humble working member of the art of 
painting, I, Cennino, born of Drea Cennino of the Colle of 
Valdesa, was instructed in these arts for twelve years by 
Agnolo, son of Taddeo of Florence, my master, who learned 
the art from Taddeo his father, who was the godson of 
Giotto, and was his disciple for twenty-four years. This 
Giotto changed the art of painting from the Greek to the 
Latin, and brought it to the modern; and he possessed 
more perfect art than ever any one else had had.” This 
shows too the practical utility of the treatise. Cennini was 
the repository of the Giottoesque method, which descended 
from the Greeks and was continued by Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Gozzoli and Ghirlandaio. He admits us into 
the arcana of their studios, which were also to a large extent 
laboratories. 

The delight in reading of the pigments and their prepara- 
tion is akin to that given us by a more famous guide to 
another gentle art. And the names of some of the colours 
—verderame, cinabrese, sinopia, amatisto—would have been 
a joy to a sonneteer of the ’nineties. Cennino himself may 
not have been an adept at using them, but he certainly 
loved them—*‘ Ultramarine blue is a colour noble, beautiful, 
and perfect beyond all other colours, and there is nothing 
that can be said of it but it will still exceed.” He describes 
how, as a boy, he went with his father to seek for ochre, 
‘and coming to a small valley, and into a very wild grotto, 
and digging with a spade, I saw veins of many colours, 
namely of ochre, light and dark sinopia, blue and white; 
and it seemed to me the greatest miracle in the world that 
white should come from veins in the earth.” 

This sense of miracle and wonder is present throughout 
the book. To Cennini there was something holy about his 
art. It must not be embarked upon without an invocation 
to the Virgin, and in the painter’s life there should be a 
certain monastic element—‘ There is still another cause, 
the occurrence of which may render your hand so unsteady 
that it will tremble and flutter more than leaves shaken by 
the wind, and this is frequenting too much the company 
of ladies.””’ He was severe upon the sex, for in the chapter 
on male proportions he adds, “I omit those of a woman, 
because there is not one of them perfectly proportioned.” 
And since it might fall to the artist to be asked to compound 
cosmetics if he were in the service of a lady of Tuscany, 
he goes out of his way to observe, ‘‘ And I warn you that 
if you use any artificial preparation, your face will soon 
become withered and your teeth black, and in the end women 
get old before the natural course of time, and become the 
ugliest old hags possible.” The women of Padua, he said, 
did not resort to such practices; but then he lived at Padua 
and his book might have fallen under their notice. 

This point of view must have been a survival of the time 
when painting was altogether an ecclesiastical art. Even in 
the seventeenth century Du Fresnoy, in his poem on 
painting, emphatically recommended celibacy to the artist. 
Cennini advocates also sparing food and little drink. But 
above all he insists on industry. Apprenticeship to a master 
is the first step, but the important thing is continual drawing ; 
it is “‘the triumphal gateway,” and should be pursued 
Sundays and holidays. Here again his advice holds good. 
He felt that his art was somehow tinged with the super- 
natural, that it had its mysteries. He must have been very 
like an alchemist, powdering his burnt vine-shoots and 
pounding away at his lapis and cinnabar. But with him 
the mystery was confined to the preparations; the result 
was clear and candid. The moderns have less laboratory- 
work to do, and unfortunately they do less drawing. With 
them it is the result which is too frequently abracadabric. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


THE PERIL TO LETTERS 


ii very rapid change through which Western Europe 

is passing leads me to ask a question, the answer 
to which I conceive to be of moment to my 
generation. 

Is it not possible that literature—the highest of merely 
human arts—will perish? We have inherited it from the 
past (including under that term times still within living 
memory). Till lately we thought it secure: we took it for 
granted. Is it now so sure? 

The whole scheme of our lives is passing through a material 
revolution which (though each reacts on the other) is not the 
cause but the effect of a moralone. But people have hardly 
appreciated as yet the magnitude of the change. 

Nearly all our finest matter in the way of letters has been 
produced under conditions of sufficient isolation in com- 
munion with the processes of nature and under conditions 
of sufficient “elbow room” in time. One might draw 
up a category at random of a dozen situations or a hundred, 
each of which has produced the highest verse and prose 
in the past: the silent contemplation of landscape, the 
slow journey by foot or horse, the contrast between the 
small city and its neighbouring fields, the entry of a boat 
under sails into harbour. 

Take this last example, the entry of a sailing boat into 
harbour. There is, in the diversity of the experience, in its 
majesty of movement as a rule, or again in its rarer occasions 
of peril and stress, but especially in its consonance with the 
non-mechanical not man-made forces around the boat, a 
particular quality which you will never find under conditions 
always similar and perpetually repeated precisely because 
they are mechanical; which you will never find in 
movements whereof the major part depend on mechanism. 

Now at this point (it is a digression but it is pertinent) 
many will answer : 

““What does that matter? If we live in a new world 
we will describe that new world just as our fathers described 
their world—which remained so much the same from the 
highest antiquity of civilisation to but a few yearsago. Our 
theme is infinite, just as their theme was infinite. We have, 
to excite our desire to produce, material as ample and as 
stimulating as anything they knew. There is no peril. 
Letters are safe. They will add to themselves a new and 
great chapter : that is all.” 

To this objection I would answer : 

“Description is not the point. Beauty is the point. 
How shall Beauty flourish in this new air? ” 

A writer who can only evoke reality is not a great writer. 
No one sustains the culture of mankind, or bequeaths it a 
great thing because he merely registers an emotion or merely 
provokes one. A man speaking to men is great in propor- 
tion as he can call up from the unseen, and clothe in definite 
substance, can incarnate, can render permanent our three 
dear old friends, the Good, the Beautiful and the True—and 
especially the one in the middle. For while it is the business 
of the inspired to present the Good, and of philosophers to 
present the True, writers, like other artists, can at least 
support and complete the triple task by putting forth the 
Beautiful. 

Well, how are you going to get that task accomplished 
under regular, exactly-repeated, blind environments? How 
are you going to get it in the midst of a deafening metallic 
noise? How are you going to get it under conditions such 
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that the processes stimulating you to description are too 
rapid for the distillation of beauty as well as too violent 
and, above all, too mechanical ? , 

Ii. connection with this consider the tendency of al] the 
modern social curve towards the destruction of leisure : not 
only of that occasional leisure which a man working, however 
hard, with his pen or at teaching or at any other liberal 
profession, could always find in an older world, but of that 
more expanded leisure wherein flourished as in a native air 
the writer of every kind: the scholar, the romancer, the 
poet, the historian. It is not insignificant that the greatest 
historians have been men granted such full leisure by 
patronage or endowment or private fortune. ; 

The time in which we live tends to destroy such amplitude 
of leisure not because, as its enemies vaguely say, it is a time 
of haste and fuss. To say that is to say something circular; 
to reaffirm instead of explaining. No, the time in which 
we live is tending to destroy the old conditions of amply 
sufficient leisure, because it is chiefly concerned with the 
settling of that very difficult political problem, the insecurity 
and the nervous ill-ease of a nation occupied in mechanical 
labour. 

Mechanical labour, organised under highly centralised and 
very large groups of capital, whether these be privately 
owned or communally or co-operatively directed, is an 
ungrateful task. Men who never felt rebellious against the 
labour of the fields and the household are rebellious against 
industrial work. They are not happy, save in its absence, 
and they feel it unjust that certain among their fellow- 
citizens can enjoy a leisure which they, bound to the 
industrial system, cannot enjoy. That sense of injustice it 
is imperative we should remedy or the industrial machine 
will stop working. We are attempting to remedy it. But 
in doing so we are destroying the “ social atmosphere” of 
leisure. For this feeling of injustice is not so strongly felt 
against the very few and very large fortunes, as against a 
great number of moderate fortunes—moderate, but sufficient 
to secure leisure. Now, it was precisely this large body of 
moderate and secure fortunes which gave society as a whole 
its atmosphere of leisure. The tendency of the modem 
industrial system to enregiment the workers into a mechanical 
life for the advantage of comparatively few and very wealthy 
men does not menace an unstable future. But what is 
unstable and is menaced, and what does seem to have little 
chance of survival, is the old, widely-spread leisure of that 
cultivated middle class which gave us most of our verse 
and nearly all the best of our prose, and, what is essential 
to both, a certain social medium, present throughout the 
State, in which not only can great verse and high prose 
have their being, but also be judged by a sound critical 
sense. 

Note how to-day when men ask, in some popular compe- 
tition or other, who is the greatest writer in their scale 
they reply—ninety-nine out of a hundred of them—with the 
name of someone who is producing fiction which sells on 
an enormous scale to a class knowing little or nothing of 
true leisure. Some few of these Best Sellers are excellent 
writers, some mediocre in their art, most quite negligible. 
Under the old and true tests, literature was sifted through 
the appreciation of a leisured class large enough to judge 
securely and sufficiently widespread to give its tone to the 
commonwealth. That organic function in the State—the 
critical faculty which created fame and handed down the 
corpus of letters to posterity—is disappearing. Perhaps it 
is already lost. 

Now, let it be granted that this is not an evil. Let it 
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be granted that an ignorance of, and contempt for, beauty— 
as for truth and for the good—can do no great harm to the 
commonwealth. Personally, I think this modern claim a 
contradiction in terms; but no matter; let us for argument’s 
sake admit that the loss of our old sense of loveliness is an 
advance. ‘There still remains the really interesting historical 
point, whether we are not racing towards a period in which 
there will be a breach of continuity with the past. We may 
be on the edge of such a gulf between the letters of the 
past and those of a distant future. It may prove a gulf far 
deeper, and with an effect more drastic,"than the gulf of the 
early Dark Ages. 

It has been very well said that no period tells, with regard 
to itself, what posterity will want to know. That is three- 
quarters of the difficulty in writing history. For instance, 
we, when we read of the fourth or fifth centuries, are interested 
in race and language. But the people of the time were 
interested in theology, and give us most meagre and contra- 
dictory accounts of language and race. Or again, when we 
write of the seventeenth century, and of the great social and 
religious changes therein, we are interested in numbers, 
The people of the time only occasionally referred to numbers, 
and that in the roughest manner and with no statistical 
concern in their minds. They were occupied in the con- 
sideration of powerful persons and how such would act, 
and in the conflict of principles. They were not much 
bothered by majorities. And when we try to find out how 
the numbers stood we are half baffled. 

Well, the converse is true. Not only does the past not 
tell us what we want to know about it, but men lose interest 
in great patches of the past. They get completely out of 
touch with it. Hitherto this only happened for com- 
paratively brief periods, as, for instance, the eclipse of 
feeling for the Gothic between the mid-sixteenth century 
and the very end of the eighteenth. Does it not look as 
though now we were about to enter a world in which men 
would first of ali cease to understand, and soon after cease 
to take interest in, the emotions proceeding from leisure, 
the emotions proceeding from a life in consonance with 
non-mechanical and natural processes? Does it not look 
as though, after a certain amount of such indifference, we 
should lose all touch with, not some period of our past, but 
all our past? It is one of the many things which alarm me 
in a contemplation of the world into which I have survived. 

... And that new Peril through Industrialism is symbo- 
lised by a new, inhuman noise. 

I sat but a few weeks ago in an English garden of such 
beauty as only English gardens in South England still know. 
It was a deep summer evening in the late August of this 
year. The place was in the very depth of Hampshire field 
and wood, remote from any town or even village. It stood 
near a hamlet of few roofs and the downs were about it. As 
I watched the divine bronze of the western sky drooping 
slowly to silence and repose, a loud-speaker, some hundred 
yards away, more powerful than a company of men, bawled 
through its gigantic snout a Yankee nigger song of (to me, 
at least) a very novel barbarity. Even as this noise appalled 
the air there approached along the little English lane under 
the tall elm trees a noise increasing in volume abominably. 
It recalled a machine gun, or, more closely, a riveting 
machine. It passed in a shattering assault of violence and 
hurled itself away. It was a motor bicycle; and there are 
a score of them within two miles of that secluded Eden: all 
in use perpetually. 

Such murder is now everywhere admitted and received. 
It invades every remote acre and has taken root in the 
ancient solitudes. How then shall letters hold their own? 

H. BE Loc, 


Current Literature 


THE TESTAMENT OF SCIENCE 


In the Evening of My Thought. By Grorcres CLEMENCEAU. 
Translated by C. M. Tuompson and J. Hearp. Constable. 
Two vols. 30s. 

We are told of the old Jewish sages and rulers that, when they 
felt their end approaching, they gathered their sons together and 
spoke to them out of the accumulated wisdom of their years. 
‘“*I go the way of all the earth,” said David to Solomon; “ be 
strong therefore, and show thyself a man.’ These last words were 
treasured as half-divine ; for ‘“‘ the tongues of dying men enforce 
attention like deep harmony.” 

Two men who had reached patriarchal years have recently 
followed this old custom, and given to us the final result of their 
long sojourn in the world. The legacies are different, as the 
men and their mental attitudes differed ; but they will be received 
with equal reverence. The legacy of M. Clemenceau is perhaps 
even more remarkable than the Testament of Beauty. In these 
thousand pages he gives us his matured ideas de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis; and few have had a fuller right to do so. 
M. Clemenceau was Odysseus and Lucretius in one. He had seen 
the cities and known the minds of many men. Amid a most 
active and tempestuous career he had kept his eyes open and his 
brain keen; while carrying on wars and making treaties, he had 
realised Plato’s ideal of the philosopher-ruler. More wonderful 
still, he had been a most vigorous and diligent journalist, and yet 
had never ceased to think. He had travelled widely, in England, 
America, Egypt, the Soudan, India, China, and had surveyed 
all with an intensive view. At the same time, he had contrived 
to study. Heknewthe man of to-day, but he was familiar also 
with the Trinil man of Java and the quaternary man of Neander- 
thal, Piltdown, and Chapelle-aux-Saints. He had observed the 
greatest things and the smallest ; he had an eye for the stars, and 
had heard the mouse sing in La Vendée. 

To summarise the results of all this, he has found these two large 
volumes scarcely sufficient, and in an article like this it is impossible 
to give the merest outline of his views. The book might seem 
informed throughout by a kind of reasoned scepticism and 
pessimism. He has seen too much to be sanguine. For the 
churches he has a settled contempt, sometimes verging on hatred. 
Christianity, he says, overcame the old gods, and passed on in 
triumph to its pompous failure. Christ, like Buddha, has 
“suffered the humiliation of being deified,’ and a religion 
succeeds only at the cost of losing its virtue and adopting the 
vices of the world. No greater horrors have ever been per- 
petrated than the crimes done in the name of the Christian 
religion ; the Reign of Terror was a reign of mercy compared to 
the dragonnades which Bossuet approved or to the Vaudois 
massacres which Popes blessed. At the same time, there is no 
reason to think that another religion would have done better. 
If Mithra had defeated Christ—and he failed to do so but by the 
merest accident—we should have been much as we are. There 
would have been Popes, crusades, Mariolatry under another 
name, saint-worship with other saints, and the slaughter of 
heretics with different heresies. For the religion might have been 
other, but the men would have remained fundamentally the 
same. You may expel nature with a cross or a crescent, but she 
will inevitably return. It matters little to what creed men sub- 
scribe ; the vast majority subscribe in word, but disobey in deed. 
A Hindu, converted to Christianity by the glowing descriptions of 
a missionary, came to England to see Christianity in practice. 
He returned to Hinduism. 

The God of this strange world, if God there be, must be stranger 
still. M. Clemenceau will have no Absolute, for which he has 
even less respect than William James. An Absolute God is but 
another word for no God at all. But the orthodox God is yet 
worse. For an eternity before the Beginning he remained “ inert 
and lazy,” doing nothing and creating nothing. He then bestirred 
himself to make the heavens and the earth, and called them good, 
but forgot to lock the door against evil. Pithecanthropus was 
left to himself, to struggle somehow into man. Even then no 
guidance was given him : Homo had to make himself sapiens as 
best he could. He had to work, through thousands of years, 
by the terrible method of trial and error, detecting that a herb 
was poisonous only when he felt himself poisoned, and dis- 
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covering that a theory was false only when it had well-nigh 
destroyed him. Superstition followed superstition, religion 
religion, each absorbing many of the worst mistakes of its defeated 
rivals. Sages arose, to offer their gleam of enlightenment; they 
were usually stoned by the lovers of darkness whom they wished 
to benefit. The world has slowly, unhelped, or rather hindered, 
by ‘* Revelation,” staggered out of chaos into an order only less 
confounded than chaos. Systems of policy have been devised— 
monarchies, oligarchies, democracies — none much better than 
others, and the constant oscillations make it hard to be sure that, 
in the brief period of which history has cognisance, there has been 
any real advance. Nor is there any clear sign that we shall 
advance in the future. Evil is still dominant, and folly still 
rampant. Despite the illusions of idealogues, there still is, and 
will be for many generations, the futile savagery of war; and the 
arts of peace are little improvement on war. They but breed 
economic and industrial strife, bringing to some an unsatisfying 
** prosperity ”’ and to others despair and death. 

All this M. Clemenceau views with a calm and detached mind, 
showing a touch of passion only when he utters a Lucretian 
anathema on religion or when his wide-ranging eye happens to 
light on a Trans-rhenane province. But he does not leave us 
without hope. Amid all the will-of-the-wisps which men pursue, 
he discerns one light that does not lead to the morass. He is no 
sceptic as to the worth of science, which if now but militant he 
confidently hopes will prove triumphant. Leaden-footed as she 
is, she does actually progress, and not merely evolve. Planting 
each step carefully and firmly, she slowly prepares the next. 
Her rays may be, as yet, 

Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
but they gradually increase in strength, and do not lead us astray. 
At times, as M. Clemenceau contemplates her achievements in 
the past, and allows himself to guess as to her victories in the 
future, his style takes on something of the enthusiasm of a 
psalmist eulogising the Torah. She will move with ever- 
accelerating speed, and attain to something of which we can say 
“This we do not imagine, we know.” New Galileos, other 
Pascals and Newtons, will appear, unvexed by Inquisitions, 
unhampered by “ Revelation,” to carry on the torch, and, as they 
fall, hand it to their successors. 

Casting his gaze beyond the tomb, into which we all must, “ in 
one or two ticks of the clock,”’ descend, M. Clemenceau encounters 
a dead and impenetrable blank, but faces it without a tremor. 
One is again reminded of Lucretius—of that most noble passage 
in which the poet bids men scorn the terrors of Tartarus, and 
prepare for death as serenely as for sleep. M. Clemenceau also 
has crushed Acheron under his feet. Almost in Lucretian words 
he counsels us to retire satiate from the banquet of life : 

Cur non, ut plenus vite conviva, recedis, 
Aequo animoque capis securam, stulte, quietem ? 
E. E. KE.uerr. 


THE SYMBOLISTS 


Baudelaire and the Symbolists. By Perer QuENNELL. With 
four collotype plates. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The future critic will not have much difficulty in distinguishing 
two main sources of influence on the poetry and criticism of the 
nineteen-twenties—the English so-called Metaphysical, and the 
French so-called Symbolist, poets. Though useful for purposes 
of identification, these terms are on the whole misleading if 
they seem to imply the common possession of some esoteric 
doctrine. What happened in each case was that a poet of genius, 
Donne or Baudelaire, impressed something of his technique, and 
so something of his attitude to existence, on the more gifted of 
his successors, who then followed their own characteristic paths. 
There is here no question of imitation. Rollinat, the real type 
of imitator, is now, one imagines, forgotten, but the others whom 
Baudelaire fertilised have each their own shrine and have been 
more or less influential in their turn. 

Baudelaire has always had admirers in this country, but it 
cannot be said that his fame is so universal as it deserves ; the 
significance of his achievement is often misunderstood, and he 
still suffers from that taint of decadence due to his being 
championed by the well-intentioned but somewhat hysterical 
protagonists of the nineties. The view of him as the singer of 





strange sins, as that and nothing more, is certai 

but little has been done to ro bare for the dew pe on 
influence his work has had throughout Europe. As so eanuae 
™ classical ” a critic as M. Paul Valéry testifies: ‘ Nous v : “a 
aujourd’hui que la résonance, aprés plus que dilenahe cae 
de l’ceuvre unique et trés peu volumineuse de Baudelaire a ve 
encore toute la sphére poétique.” _ 

Mr. Quennell’s acute a i itici i 
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A ic of a poet’s 
creation and also that of gracefully, though sometimes over 
elaborately, situating it in the social environment from which it 
draws its peculiar hues and undertones, should dispose of the 
misunderstandings we have mentioned. Although it is thirt 
years since these same poets were introduced to many English 
readers by Mr. Arthur Symons in his Symbolist Movement rm 
Literature, the present volume puts the appreciation of them on 
a broader and more stable, a less doctrinal, footing. Corbiére 
Laforgue, Rimbaud and Mallarmé are the closest successors of 
Baudelaire whom he studies; whilst Gerard de Nerval, so often 
called a Symbolist by anticipation, and Villiers de I’Isle-Adam 
a master of hieratic and ironic prose, fit appropriately into the 
scheme of the volume. For Mr. Quennell’s essays are not dis- 
connected pieces; but characteristics of Baudelaire’s genius, as 
revealed in the opening essay, are caught up again in ‘the 
subsequent ones and shown to be determining factors in the 
form assumed by the creations of the later writers. 

It is to be regretted that a study of Verlaine was not included 

for though that poet is not perhaps much appreciated at the 
moment, he is too good a poet to be long overshadowed, and 
historically he fits into the scheme. To lean once again on 
M. Valéry’s authority: “ .. . le sens de l’intime et le mélange 
puissant et trouble de l’émotion mystique et de l’ardeur sensuelle 
qui se développent dans Verlaine . . . sont nettement présents et 
réconnaisables dans Baudelaire.” 
A good deal emerges from Mr. Quennell’s criticism which is of 
importance to the understanding of tendencies in contemporary 
poetry. The continued interest in these poets, to the exclusion, 
partial at any rate, of our own poets their contemporaries, is 
a sign that they exercise some fascination which is not entirely 
to be accounted for by the literary evaluation of their work. We 
come near an explanation when Mr. Quennell says of Mallarmé, 
* Art, he knew, treads instinctively a circular road; it is only 
by a resolute attention to the future that a poet can come abreast 
again with the irrecapturable graces of the past.” And again, 
when he speaks of having examined in these poets ‘ the gradual 
development or, as you please, deterioration of the always 
eventful, always restless and relentless human poetic spirit. It 
is a self-immolatory spirit; it progresses by the constant sacrifice 
of advantages laboriously and lengthily annexed.” 

The alternative of ‘“‘ development or deterioration ”’ is offered 
rather too cheaply to the reader, perhaps, but the thread that 
binds these poets together may be perceived in those remarks. 
These poets were the poétes maudits of whom Verlaine wrote, 
not because of the circumstances of their lives, but because in 
their poetic cradles they heard an inhibitory voice which prevented 
them from ever exploiting their gifts as a pure function of the 
emotions—Baudelaire wrote of Musset’s “ impuissance totale 
comprendre le travail par lequel une réverie devient un objet 
dart.” As the tubercular bacillus sometimes produces a quite 
abnormal beauty in the person it is soon to kill, each exsthetic 
success of these poets, infected by this demon of self-consciousness, 
only made them more keenly aware of what could not be done; 
it did not ease them in the sheerly creative effort. Unlike Hugo, 
and many other poets, they did not go on from strength to 
strength, cheerfully accepting crassness or sublimity as it came; 
each poem found them with less foothold than before. It is an 
open question still whether Rimbaud and Mallarmé did not fling 
themselves altogether into a region beyond poetry. Certainly 
many of their followers have done so. At any rate, there 
is all the material for an absorbing analysis of the limits 
of poetic liberty in the writers who succeeded those with 
whom Mr. Quennell has dealt. He was wise to end where he 
did, for it gives his book a coherence and finality which is not 
common in the critical essay. But as he is such a sensitive 
esthetician, he might, later on, act the charming geographer 
again, this time over a tract that has been too easily surrendered 
to dogmatic dialecticians. 
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THE FOURTH MUSKETEER 


Alexandre Dumas. By J. Lucas-Dusreron. Translated by 
Mama CASTLEHUN Darnton. Thornton Butterworth. 
10s. 6d. 

The life of Dumas is so prodigiously fantastic that one would 
almost have expected his birth to have been heralded by earth- 
quakes and lightning flashes. Actually, however, he would seem 
to have been born naturally in the year 1802, the son of a quite 
ordinary French woman and a most extraordinary mulatto. 
Of the latter it is reputed that he could, by holding on to a beam 
above his head, raise his horse from the ground with the pressure 
of his thighs, and it is certain that he rose in seven years to the 
rank of General of Division in the revolutionary army. This, 
even in those days of rapid promotion, was something of an 
accomplishment for the illegitimate son of a Norman nobleman 
and a slave girl from San Domingo, and the characteristics 
which made it possible seem to have been handed on in full 
measure to the son. It is the vitality of Dumas, his unbounded, 
undiscriminating energy, that alike distinguish his life and his 
work. From a very modest beginning, for his education was 
of the slightest and his youthful opportunities but few, he had 
managed at the age of twenty-seven to push his way into the 
very centre of the picture, where, with occasional unwilling 
absences, he was to remain for the rest of his life. The occasion 
of this first public appearance was the production of his play, 
Henri III., at the Théatre-Francais—a performance which was 
attended by his former employer, the Duc d’Orléans, by Hugo 
and de Vigny in a box, and, not the least, by himself, in a dress 
collar he had cut from a piece of cardboard. His success was 
immediate, and he was at once ranked amongst the leaders of 
the romantic revolution. He became a dandy and a satanist, 
was flattered and abused, took more mistresses than previously, 
and was soon busy writing fresh plays or vociferously applauding 
those of his friends—Hugo’s Hernani and de Vigny’s Othello. 
When these interests flagged he joined the insurgents against 
Charles X., and took part in the street fighting of 1830, dressed 
characteristically in a medieval costume borrowed from a 
museum. 

The height of his popularity was reached in 1844, when, as a 
result of his meeting Auguste Maquet, he published The Three 
Musketeers. Previously to this he had only written, in addition 
to many plays, some half-dozen novels; but in Maquet he found 
exactly what he was in need of—an inexhaustible mine of 
historical facts and names and incidents which he could 
imaginatively combine and transform into glowing narrative. 
Maquet found the subjects (he was later proved in court to have 
collaborated in sixteen of the novels), wrote them out to the 
best of his ability and passed on his copy to Dumas, who, with 
indefatigable energy, turned this lead into gold. Nor was Maquet 
his only assistant: he pillaged from anyone, gutted histories, 
re-wrote other people’s stories, and even, when other sources had 
tun dry, took down from dictation a translation of the Iliad. 
It is not altogether surprising that amongst the many attacks 
launched against him there should have been a pamphlet entitled 
Dumas and Co., Fiction Factory, but it would have been unlike 
him had he cared. His purpose was to entertain. If in order to 
do that he ran a factory, he was at least convinced that nowhere 
else was another such director to be found, and the world 
applauded his conviction. 

Yet though he was pouring out, as fast as he could write them, 
a continual stream of novels and tales, he found plenty of time 
for other activities. At the invitation of the French Government, 
he toured Algeria in order to write up the colony; he founded 
and edited two or three papers; he travelled through Russia, 
where he received deputations who wished to do honour to the 
author of Monte Cristo; he decided to tour the Orient, but, 
curiosity having led him to visit Garibaldi on the way, he threw 
in his lot with the insurgents, put his fortune of 50,000 francs 
at their disposal, fetched them a shipload of arms from Marseilles, 
and, after sharing in their triumphant entry into Naples, was 
appointed Director of Fine Arts. 

These are only a few of his more public exploits; his private 

life, though his thirst for applause made any real privacy 

unacceptable to him, was of the same fantastic kind. It abounds 
in good stories and entertaining episodes; the tally of his love 
affairs is long and varied; the accounts of his labour and of his 

Successes equally astounding; but glimpses of a human being 

are rare and unconvincing, perhaps for the good reason that 


there wasn’t one there—that he was, as Michelet said, ‘‘ one 
of the forces of Nature.” It is this aspect of him that M. Lucas- 
Dubreton has, with no very expert aid from his translator, 
succeeded admirably in conveying. As a result, it is true, his 
book reads more like a romance than a biography, but with 
such a hero this, we feel, is as it should be, and certainly as 
Dumas himself would have liked it. After all, the story of his 
life is only one of the many he had not time to write ; 
D’Artagnan and he are blood relations. To have subjected 
either of them to a prosaic psychological scrutiny might have 
been interesting, but it would have deprived us of a romantic 
hero “comme on n’en fait plus 4 Paris.” 


A CENTAUR AT CAMBRIDGE 


Studies in Literature : Third Series. 
Coucnu. 


By Sir ArTHuUR QUILLER- 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Practitioners and professors of any subject normally belong 
to two classes, in whom instinct plus experience, and learning 
plus discernment, are severally divided, to serve different, though 
overlapping, ends. Without the practitioner the professor 
would have no material, and without the professor the world at 
large would lose its sense of the past, for the scholar has been 
called the ‘“ memory of mankind.” A pinch of each is valuable 
to his complement, but to find a good author capable of becoming 
a good professor is rare. That the King Edward Professor of 
English Literature at Cambridge is one of these rare centaurs is 
clear because, the dignity of his Chair notwithstanding, he is still 
known to many by the initial “ Q,”’ the familiar signature of the 
novelist. In this third series of his addresses, mainly composed 
for his pupils at Cambridge, we meet, once more, the urbanity, 
the scholarship, the discernment and _ the learning which, salted 
here and there by a personal prejudice, we have come to expect 
from him. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to do justice to scholarly 
essays at a pace less leisurely than their own, for fine shades call 
for fine appreciation, and to gather the conclusions is to rob 
them of their bloom. The essays range from Longinus and 
Shakespeare’s comedies to Patmore, W. S. Gilbert, and ‘* The 
New Reading Public.” The common quality of them all is a 
store of reflection and learning conveyed in a lucid prose beyond 
the scope of most professors. The matter is appropriate to the 
Chair : the manner is the independent contribution of an author 
by natural right. Even in the opinions expressed, the author 
is not suffocated by his professorial gown, for the opinions, how- 
ever well supported, have a personal flavour at which pure 
scholarship could never arrive. The effect upon the reader is to 
make him defer, at one moment, to a judgment thus mature, and, 
at another, to respond with interjection to this double stimulus. 
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It is, for instance, a treat to see the distinguished and popular 
librettist, W. S. Gilbert, handled in classic style; and it is no less 
tempting to inquire whether ‘“*Q” has not overshot the mark 
in his humane (but mere) recoil from Gilbert’s “ delight in 
cruelty,” and from Gilbert’s corner-boy habit of mocking at feminine 
adiposity and old age. Surely such a queer bias was worth 
investigating? In the same way, we follow gratefully the 
discussion of “the quiddity of a Shakespeare-comedy,” while 
remaining unconvinced that Meredith was wrong to assume that 
the idea of Comedy is closer to the norm in Moliére than in 
Shakespeare himself. If, as we are told here, Shakespeare was 
“* greater because he had no limits ” and was withal a poet, may 
not limits be proper to comedy, the fine art of critical intelligence ?— 
and these plays of Shakespeare prove, on analysis, to be, because 
of their poetry and of their wider range, rather romantic operas, 
to which the poet supplied the word-music, than comedies proper ? 
These are the kind of questions that the lectures of ‘“‘ Q ” provoke, 
whereby the reader becomes a loyal Opposition, whose duty it is 
to oppose ideas (if any) of his own. One can hardly imagine an 
effect more appropriate to discourses designed to arouse pupils. 

There are, further, two kinds of surprises : one, original criticism 
such as a subject has not provoked before; the other asides, 
in which personal dislikes peep out. A good instance of the first 
is the essay on Coventry Patmore. All properly soaked in that 
strange poet know how monotonously the fringes of his thought 
and of his verse have been criticised, from the first rhymed review 
of The Angel to this present. With a bare glance at them, “‘ Q,”’ 
a convinced admirer of the poet’s best (which includes the prose, 
here justly appreciated), fixes upon a central point, and presses 
it home with refreshing vigour. We cannot discuss the issue 
here, but it is something to have something to discuss in criticisms 
of Patmore. A pretty piece of exposition is the essay on the 
English Elegy, which winds down the ages as a river round its 
bends. Lastly, there are hints, no more, that Sir Arthur does not 
like certain contemporary sculpture; that the old outcry over 
Wagner is still a lively echo in his ears; and that he feels, almost 
unprofessorially, impatient with certain big critics and little 
reviewers. It is a rich book, infectious in its enjoyment, and 
reminding us on every page that, to those who are not artists 
and of catholic sympathy by nature, there is no short-cut to the 
acquirement of good taste. With books as with wine, the discipline 
indispensable to a good taste is the life-time’s enjoyment of the 
scholar. 


MONTAIGNE AND GIDE 


Montaigne. By Anpré Gipe. Translated by STepHen H. 

Guest and Trevor E, BLtewirr. Blackamore Press. 21s. 
In one of those admirable papers of which As They Seemed to 

Me is the English title, Signor Ugo Ojetti tells how a small but 
distinguished company of Frenchmen, with Anatole France in 
their centre, were discussing the existence of Christ. France 
turned to a silent young man, bearing the then insignificant 
name of Proust, and asked him his views on the question. And 
Proust replied: ‘* Mon maitre, dans cette discussion ce n’est pas 
Jésus Christ qui m’intéresse, c’est Anatole France.” So, in this 
** essay in two parts ”’ it is not so much Montaigne as Gide that 
interests us. 

Not of course that André Gide is more important than the 
Sieur de Montaigne, any more than Anatole France is more 
important than Jesus Christ; but about Montaigne per se there 
is not very much to be said which he has not said himself. He 
is his own complete commentator. But how others’ minds react 
to him is a different matter, and the reaction of a mind so subtle 
and complex as M. Gide’s is well worth studying. His essay, 
therefore, which is as penetrating as M. Gide’s critical studies 
always are, and aptly and amply illustrated with quotation (for 
the English of which the translators have wisely gone to Florio), 
is most interesting when most personal. For instance : 

So much have I made him my own . . . it seems he is my very 
self. And so I am utterly persuaded, heart and soul, that if he 
were to return to earth to-day, to France, if he were to republish 
his Essays, or whatsoever else he considered more suitable to the 
age, he would alienate both Peter and Paul, seeming to give his 
adherence to every cause, and angering them each in turn by his 
refusal to enrol himself under any one banner: from both right 
and left he would suffer every harassment I have suffered. 

That paragraph explains the profound sympathy which M. Gide 
feels for Montaigne—a sympathy not of persuasion but of initial 
temperament: ‘‘I was a Montaignian before ever I knew there 





had been a Montaigne,” he writes, in comment on the essayist’s 
saying that he was a Platonist before he ‘* knew there had been 
a Plato in the world.’ And, in truth, there is much in common 
between the two men—their individualism, their reasoned 
epicureanism, their intellectual honesty and power of self-analysis, 
But what most appeals to M. Gide in his predecessor is the 
recognition of contrarieties in the individual. For that Tecog- 
nition is the cardinal point of M. Gide’s own philosophy; which 
he not only admits but insists upon. He is at once moralist and 
immoralist, pagan and Christian, sensualist and ascetic; and, 
classicist though he be, the common object of all his numerous 
and so diverse books has been not to resolve but to give simul- 
taneous expression to those opposites. That is why he has 
** alienated both Peter and Paul” and what makes his own work, 
apart from the obvious beauty of his writing, so difficult to 
appraise. It must also make it very difficult for him to write, 
for the fluent is far less tractable material than the static, and 
it is hard to make a solid figure out of inconsistent components, 
That, since the death of Anatole France, M. Gide would probably 
on a plebiscite be voted the most distinguished of living French 
authors, indicates the measure of his success in his task. 

If a guinea seems rather a stiff price for this slender volume 
of one hundred and thirty pages, it is to be noted that it is 
excellently printed, limited to eight hundred copies for England 
and America, and that each copy is signed by the author, 


THE HEBREW PEOPLE 


The Cradle of God. By Liewretyn Powys. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Powys’ book is yet another proof of the abiding fascination 
of the Jewish race. Mr. Murry’s Life of Jesus, the popularity of 
M. Fleg’s Moses, and a score of other signs show that Christian 
and pagan among us are looking with curiosity at the rock whence 
they were hewn. It is true that too often one detects a sad 
ignorance of recent research; a dubious grasp of the Synoptic 
Problem, or a shakiness on points of textual criticism. But the 
interest is a good symptom; and it is fortunately possible for an 
intelligent man to form a fair idea of the essential matters without 
knowing a word of Hebrew or being able to read the Moabite 
Stone. The great issues lie on the surface. 

Mr. Powys is a traveller; and to a traveller, as to a poet, the 
legendary is as attractive as the historical. To him Abraham is 
an ancestor and little more—something like the Odin from whom 
our Royal Family traces its descent. But that does not prevent 
him from peering through the keyhole of the cave of Machpelah, 
‘“* where,” says Jacob, “* they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife, 
Isaac and Rebekah his wife, and where I buried Leah.” And 
he knows quite well that there is no vestige in authentic history 
of the golden image of Dura, or of Nebuchadnezzar’s lycanthropy ; 
but he chooses to dwell on the tale, and we are willing to be drawn 
along in his train. Similarly, instead of seeing in the offering 
up of Isaac a recollection of the human sacrifices in which Yahweh 
certainly once delighted, he makes a “ willing suspension of 
disbelief.’ And every now and then he draws on the vast store 
of apocryphal legend to intensify the picturesqueness of his 
narrative. 

At the same time, as Mr. Powys is confessedly an unbeliever, 
there are moments when we could desire an element of criticism. 
He sees the contradictions in the character of Samuel : why not 
point out that they are the product of different strands of saga? 
He never mentions the various authors of the Pentateuch, the 
disentangling of whose work is an achievement fully equal to the 
discovery of radium. He is puzzled by the legislation in the 
Wilderness, but never tells his readers that this is not legislation 
suited to a nomadic tribe, and must have arisen in Canaan. 
He refers to the Ten Commandments, but for all we can see he 
does not know that the ‘‘ Ten Words” of Exodus xxxiv. must 
have preceded them by centuries—a fact which Goethe detected 
in 1773. At times, whether ironically or not, he repeats the most 
ludicrous blunders, as when he quotes the statement that fifty 
thousand and seventy men perished at Beth-shemesh, the popula- 
tion of which was probably about that of Sark. No irony can 
excuse the slip as to the date of the fall of Nineveh, which he 
ascribes erroneously to the Scythians. Recent investigations have 
put it back from 606 to 610 or even 612—a correction which at 
last makes Necho’s invasion of Palestine intelligible. 

But these are trifles, and are perhaps hardly relevant in view of 
Mr. Powys’ aim. Suffice it to say that he has a clear view of the 
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progressive nature of the Hebrew religion, and recognises the 
immense work carried out by the prophets, those astonishing 
geniuses who, with all their frenzy and fanaticism, succeeded in 
transforming the jealous and savage Yahweh, circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of a tiny principality, into a God of mercy and truth, 
caring nothing for sacrifices save those of a broken spirit, ruling 
from farthest east to darkest west, from highest heaven to lowest 
Sheol, and searching the inmost heart of man. This, and no 
other, was the God worthy to be claimed by Jesus as his Father. 

Mr. Powys feels to the full the compelling magic of Christ, and 
is at his best when describing the impression that figure stamps 
upon his mind. His style is always forcible, but it catches here 
a beauty not unlike that of the Parables themselves. Whatever 
be the future of institutional religion, it is plain that Christ’s 
hold upon the world is as firm as ever. 

We have one fault to find. Cannot Mr. Powys delete the half- 
dozen clauses which make it impossible to read his book aloud? 
One can do without the speech of Rabshakeh verbatim. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to her Sister, 1846-1859. 
Edited by LEonarp Huxtey, LL.D. Murray. £1 Is. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s correspondence with her sister 
Henrietta began almost immediately after her marriage, and 
continued at fairly regular intervals till September of 1859, 
when it ceased abruptly. For Henrietta, the healthiest and most 
normal of the three sisters, died first. These letters, which 
Henrietta preserved religiously—the Barretts were all immensely 
proud of their poet-sister—were long after copied out and 
annotated by Henrietta’s husband, Captain Surtees Cook. They 
are full of the kind of intimate matters that two married sisters 
would naturally discuss, their health and the health and prospects 
of their relatives, the development and virtues of their children, 
the perfection of their husbands. 

But two odd characteristics emerge. Although the unbroken 
happiness of Elizabeth’s married life is more than ever confirmed 
by these letters, Robert Browning has but a small share in them. 
She refers of course to his perfection, his kindness, his growing 
reputation. But of himself she says very little—much less than 
one would have expected. The impression, probably erroneous, 
is that she was more interested in her son than her husband. 
Perhaps she knew that Henrietta would be more interested in 
the child; perhaps she would have disapproved of discussing her 
husband even with her sister. More probably the closeness of 
her relation with Browning and her sense of his high qualities 
excluded all possibility of discussion or even of detached examina- 
tion. Affection was apt to turn all her loved ones into very 
superlative swans. In any case, this correspondence tells us 
little about the more interesting partner in the Browning ménage. 

The other surprise in these letters, exchanged between two 
sisters who had shared a home, a difficult father, and many 
sorrows for over thirty years, is the apparent need of perpetually 
reiterated protestations of love. ‘‘If ever it comes into your 
head that, through absence, or other affections, I love you, by 
one heart’s beat, less, you do me a wrong...” ‘“* Will you 
believe that I love you dearly, dearly, dearly?” ‘* My dearest 
dear Henrietta, if you think I have not thought of you. . .” 
**That I love you dearly, faithfully, unforgettingly, you know 
well...’ And so on, till one begins to believe that either 
Henrietta was a very mistrustful person, or that Elizabeth was 
as exaggeratedly vocal about her affections as she was dumb 
about her sorrows. The Sonnets from the Portuguese support 
the latter theory. And yet perhaps it is unfair to judge her 
by the standards of to-day, forgetting the different emotional 
tone of her age, laughing at her serments as one laughs at Rousseau 
weeping happy tears in a bower with Madame d’Houdetot. 

Otherwise, these letters reveal a very human “ E.B.B.”’, very 
like the woman one had guessed behind her poetry. The same 
rather breathless style, the same wild ardours and enthusiasms 
—Louis Napoleon, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, Pennini, 
Spiritualism; the same blinding and contemptuous antipathies— 
Mazzini, the British Government and English climate, the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany again. But the hostilities are rarer; she was 
an affectionate creature and, like most happy people, saw life 
rosily. Not intellectual—totally unlike the generation of 
emancipated women that was to come after her and storm the 
universities—she was not above judging people by their appear- 
ances (“‘ when a woman grows fat and red to that extremity 
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and wears her hair in bandeaux, there must be an end of her, 
I should think’’) and taking an intense interest in the latest 
fashions. ‘Tell me how bonnets are worn in England? 
Dropping off behind?” ‘Tell me if there is anything extra. 
ordinary in the way of shoe-ties.” And she cheerfully reduced 
the width of her petticoats, and wrote her sister to do the same, 
because her dressmaker told her over-full skirts were “* par trop 
Anglais, madame.” Very human too is her certainty that she 
always knows best, even in such matters as where Henrictta 
should live, and how she should dress her children. And her 
odd ideas of hardship, as when in Rome economy compelled them 
‘to live upon woodcocks, snipes, hares and turkeys, because of 
beef and mutton being so high in price!” And how eagerly 
and uncritically she swallowed Spiritualism. The famous story 
of the garland laid by spirit hands on her brow might be excused 
by a very natural vanity; but what of the story of the “ odic 
water” so solemnly narrated to Henrietta? 

When the water came, Mrs. Kinney tasted it. Of course it was 
pure water. Left on the table. In a little time, to the eyes of 
all, there plainly arose a vapour from the water. ‘Then she tasted it 
again, and there was a peculiar aromatic flavour. The spirits 
called it ‘‘ Odic water,” and desired her to keep it in a dark place 
and take a tea spoon of it every day—which she does. 


SLAVES IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Slavery. By KaruLeen Simon. Witha Preface by her husband, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Srmon. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 


Lady Simon’s purpose in writing this book is to appeal to the 
present generation to complete the work of Wilberforce and make 
a final end of slavery all over the world. A new international 
effort with this object in view has been on foot now for some years 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, but not very much 
is heard of it, and to many of Lady Simon’s readers the informa- 
tion which she has collected will come as quite new material. 
Most of them certainly are likely to be astonished both at the 
present size and distribution of the problem and at the very 
great difficulties which lie in the way of its solution. Lady Simon 
estimates that there are still something over five million slaves in 
the world and that an astonishingly large proportion live within 
the confines of the British Empire. China is the worst offender 
in point of numbers, but slavery is not there a vital social institu- 
tion as it is in Arabia and Abyssinia. There is slavery also in 
Tibet, Nepal, Sierra Leone, Hongkong, Burma and Liberia. 

The case of Sierra Leone is perhaps the most striking, for Sierra 
Leone has been British for over a century. Yet not only have 
we not yet succeeded in abolishing slavery in the Protectorate 
(as distinguished from the Colony proper), but as late as 1927 the 
Supreme Court—a British Court of course—actually gave judg- 
ment in favour of a slave-owner who was sued by two escaped 
slaves in regard to the violence which he had used in recapturing 
them. In short, it was decided by a Court, sitting at Freetown of 
all places, that a slave-owner in the Sierra Leone Protectorate 
was entitled forcibly to recapture a runaway slave! Rapid 
action was taken and all the 219,000 slaves in the Protectorate 
were formally declared free last year, but it does not follow of 
course that they are actually free, for we do not police Sierra 
Leone as we police India, and the Governor five years ago reported 
to the Colonial Office that there was ‘‘ a total absence of any public 
opinion adverse to the system,” not only amongst the natives, 
but even amongst the Christian churches and missions. Some- 
thing however is now being done, and it is to be hoped that 
within a few years slavery may be stamped out at any rate within 
the geographical limits of the British Empire. 

But in regard to China, Arabia and Abyssinia there is not so 
much hope. Slavery is the foundation of the social structure of 
Abyssinia. Even a European living there cannot avoid being 
served to some extent by slaves—the slaves of his servants ! His 
cook is sure to possess one. Moreover, he may be given a slave 
as a present, and if he is cannot escape from the stigma of being 
a “ slave-owner,” since there is no legal form of muanumission. 
Accordingly, slavery in Abyssinia can probably only be abolished 
by European annexation and partition and the destruction of ” 
free people—a pretty problem indeed for the libertarian! Lady 
Simon does not discuss this particular point, but she offers an 
exceedingly competent survey of the present position in regard to 
slavery all over the world, and her book should be of real value to 
all those whose sympathies are deeply involved in the cause of 
Abolitionism. 
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_of the British Isle: 





GREY MAIDEN The Story 
of a Sword through the Ages 
ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH. 
With h Illustrations. 6s. net 


SIR } HENRY NEWBOLT” S 
BOOKS Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated. 5s. net each 
The Book of the Thin Red Line 
The Book of the Blue Sea 
The Book of the Happy Warrior 
Submarine and Anti-Submarine 
The Book of the Long Trail 
Tales of the Great War 
The Book of Good Hunting 








THE 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 


SERIES 
3s. 6d. net each 
J. B. PRIESTLEY send PRINTING. 
ERIC PARKER ENGLISH WILD LIFE 
JOHN BAILEY 
BERNARD DARWIN 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE ENGLISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


THE MERCURY story spook 


2nd Printing 
Introduction by J. B. PRIESTLEY 7s. 6d. net 


“* One of the best collections of short stories ever printed.”"—Sunday Times. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
BERNARD GROOM, M.A. 
Library Edition. 








8s. 6d. net 


THE DOMINIONS AND DIPLOMACY : 
THE CANADIAN CONTRIBUTION 


A. GORDON DEWEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


In Two Volumes. 





45s. net 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE, 1839-1865 


W. L. MATHIESON 12s. 6d. net 


HAPPY FAMILIES 


STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 








Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 


Here are the full stories of the twenty-four famous characters in the game of 
‘* Happy Families.” 


THE 
CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR 


BOOK 


THIRD HOUR 


Editor: STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
Illustrated 6s 


NEW NOVELS 
THE SON OF PERDITION 


A Murder in Cuba 


ALFRED H. BILL THE RED PRIOR’S LEGACY 


Adventures during the French Revolution 
OWEN JOHNSON SACRIFICE 


An authentic picture of the latest phase of a divorce-mad society 





- net 








J. G. COZZENS 


DETECTIVE STORIES 
HILDA WILLETT TRAGEDY IN PEWSEY CHART 


The exploits of a most sinister gang 


ALEXANDER WILSON MURDER MANSION 


A highly undesirable residence 
OSCAR SCHISGALL BARRON [XELL, Crime Breaker 


More than a match for the world’s worst criminals 


—— LONGMANS 

















HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. With Maps. 

12s. 6d. het 


BRITISH HISTORY in 
the Nineteenth Century, 
1782-1901 
GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. With Maps. 

12s. 6d. net 


EUROPE in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1789-1914 
A. J. Grant, M.A., and 
H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
Litt.D. With Maps. 
12s. 6d. net 








THE POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
In 12 Volumes. 
12s. 6d. net each 
Vol. I.—to 1066. 
Thomas Hodgkin 
II,—1066 to 1216. 
G. Burton Adams 
Vol. IlI.—1216 to 1377. 
T. F. Tout 
Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. 
Sir C. Oman 
Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. 
The Rt. Hon. H. A. L, Fisher 
Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. 
A. F. Pollard 
Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. 
F. C. Montague 
VIII.—1660 to 1702. 
Sir Richard Lodge 
IX.—1702 to 1760. 
J. S. Leadam 
X.—1760 to 1801. 
R 


Vol. 


- 


Vol. 


_ 


Vol. 


_ 


Vol. 


= 


ev. W. Hunt 
XI.—1801 to 1837. 
The Hon. G. C. Brodrick and 
J. K. Fotheringham 
XII.—1837 to 1901. 
Sir Sidney Low and Lloyd C. 
Sanders 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT 
A. F. Po.rarp. 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
E. A. WALKER, M.A. 
With 12 Maps (2 of which 
arein colours). 12s. 6d. net 


GREAT BRITAIN FROM 
ADAM SMITH TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 
An Economic and Social 
Survey. C. R. Fay. With 
3 Maps. 12s. 6d. net 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
Old Policies and New. 

RONALD C. DAVISON. 
10s, 6d. net 


THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDIA 
VERA ANSTEY, B.Sc. 
With Maps. 25s. net 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 
CURRENCY AND 


Vol. 


— 


Vol. 





16s. net 

















CREDIT 16s. net 
THE ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 10s. 6d. net 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
In Theory and Practice. 

3s. net 

MONETARY RECON- 

STRUCTION. 10s. 6d. net 
TRADE AND CREDIT 

10s. 6d. net 


By J. L. and “BARBARA 
HAMMOND 





THE SKILLED 
LABOURER, 1760-1832 
12s. 6d. net 
THE TOWN LABOURER, 
1760 - 1832. 
The New Civilisation. 
6s. 6d. net 
THE VILLAGE 
LABOURER, 1760-1832 
A Study in the Govern- 
ment of England before the 
Reform Bill. 6s, net 
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AN AMERICAN SNIFFS AT EUROPE 


Mid-Channel. By Lupwic Lewisoun. Thornton Butterworth. 
10s. 6d. 

CitiesandMen. By Lupwic Lewisoun. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


Fi The author of these two books is a Jew—and proud of it. 
Semitism is the dominant note—and a rather resentful, bitter 
note—of his recollections of places and people, his life in America 
and in Europe. There is also a note of superiority, of contempt 
for people less enlightened than Mr. Lewisohn, which will hardly 
help his book with Gentile readers. Not that some of his criti- 
cisms, of Jew and Gentile, are not justified. Those who have 
suffered the antics of the professional ‘‘ Bohemian ”’ will applaud 
Mr. Lewisohn’s estimate of the species, as observed in the studios 
of Paris. ‘‘ His jibes and gestures and quaint confusedly innov- 
ating little pamphlets and periodicals will pass unnoticed, and 
rightly so, except by the curious or by his fellows; it takes another 
mode of life, another discipline than his, to produce those works 
which, by their depth and power, will reshape man and nature even 
and human life.’”? There is, of course, alot of truthinthis. There 
is truth also in the pen portrait of a little group of elderly English 
people at St. Raphael on the Riviera. 

Most of them drink a good deal in a seemly dignified kind of way. 
They all read the Daily Telegraph with solemnity. No one owns a 
book, no one is capable of any conversation except about sports, 
facts, or objective memories. . .. No wonder the English have 
conquered the world. Having no world within, they could not 
expend all their energies on games. 

While we ourselves may have marvelled at, or poked fun at, 
the complacency of these specimens of the English abroad, the 
equally objectionable complacency of this self-satisfied Jewish- 
American critic makes one feel a little glad at the English imper- 
viousness to so distinguished a presence in their midst. In fair- 
ness to Mr. Lewisohn, it must be added that he is just as scathing 
about renegade Jews. 

Jews in all countries produce a great quantity of base stuff. They 
do so, however, not because they are Jews, but because they are 
desperately trying not to be Jews. They are trying to be imitations 
of their neighbours, and the great and deep and noble things are not 
imitable from without. 

And when he can for a moment forget his racial complex, Mr. 
Lewisohn can give interesting and lifelike little sketches of people 
encountered in Europe—notably of Mr. James Joyce, whom he 
found ‘‘ very simple and unassuming.” 

Mr. Lewisohn’s other book contains some of his reviews, esti- 
mates of various authors, English, German and American, and 
impressions of Vienna, Verona and Venice. And you get an idea 
of the dominant urge in the writer when he says, seeing in the 
Fascist dictatorship of to-day something of the despotism of other 
ages, that in the cause of liberty and peace and mercy he would 
watch, unmoved, all the beauty of Venice topple into the sea. 


A TRUE DETECTIVE STORY 
The Great Pearl Robbery of 1913: A Record of Fact. By 


CHRISTMAS HumpHREYS. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


‘“* Stranger than fiction” is the comment-of both the author 
and his father, Mr. Justice Humphreys (who played a 
part in the actual trial and now contributes a foreword to the 
book), upon this case. Certainly it does embody with remark- 
able completeness all the elements of the criminal case of fiction, 
following worthily the older model which portrays the crime as 
relatively simple, and sets the ingenuity mainly in the task of 
detection. 

The theft was straightforward enough. There was, in the 
human chain operating postal communication between Paris and 
Hatton Garden, one obviously weak link, and the culprits, 
Grizard and his friends, took advantage of it. A registered 
packet one day was found to contain instead of a £150,000 pearl 
necklace, a few lumps of sugar. Immediately a vast reward 
was offered, and two young Continental Jews, getting wind by 
chance of the whereabouts of the necklace, came to London and 
entered the case on their own account. Working in close touch 


first with the underwriters at Lloyd’s and then with the police, 
and representing themselves to Grizard as prospective purchasers, 
they obtained concrete evidence of the gang’s possession of the 
pearls, and even bought two of them as a guarantee of good 
Trap after trap was laid to catch the thieves together 


faith. 


ce: 


and with the pearls on them, but Grizard was wary, and the pages 
which narrate how meeting after meeting proved fruitless, with 
the amateur detectives carrying their lives in their hands, are 
frankly exciting. The real mystery of the case came a few days 
after the arrest and fruitless searching of the criminals, when 
the pearls were picked up by a workman from a street gutter, 
Whether they were accidentally dropped there or abandoned in 
fright can probably never be known. 

The account of the trial necessarily has not the interest of the 
events leading up to it, but Mr. Humphreys wisely avoids much 
repetition and the process of making clear the guilt of the men 
is well brought out. One or two rather hysterical panegyrics 
of British justice and the London police apart, he writes 
sensibly, if with no striking gifts of style; but he is less apt in 
the handling of detail than might be desired. In the opening 
pages, for example, Grizard is pressed upon the reader as “ un- 
questionably ” a “ great criminal, ” a “ king of the underworld,” 
and so forth, immune from arrest, and the police themselves are 
quoted as confessing their inability to prosecute him for lack 
of evidence; yet in the account of the trial his conviction in 
London in 1910 for a felony is noted without comment. Again, 
we first hear of him as ‘‘ a comparatively wealthy man ” engaged 
in crime for the fun of it; but in the evidence he and his 
accomplices appear as in urgent need of money, unable to lie 
low even for a few weeks. Nor do we learn how and by whom 
the reward was shared, nor even the name of the street where 
the missing pearls were found. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sandro Botticelli. By Yuxio Yasuitro, Medici Press. 50s. 


This is a cheaper edition of Professor Yashiro’s monumental work, 
which is likely to remain for a long time as the standard authority. 
The latest, and probably the final, research on Botticelli is presented, 
although experts will still bicker as to the vexed question of the 
attribution of certain canvases. But Professor Yashiro tells us all 
that is now likely to come to light as regards Botticelli himself, and 
makes a fascinating story out of it. His command of English is 
beyond criticism, and would not be worth commenting upon if it were 
not for the fact that many of our native writers upon art fall far behind 
him in the graces of expression. He restrains a tendency to Paterian 
floridity, while at the same time preserving Pater’s elegance. And, 
still more important, he has learnt from Pater that he is dealing not 
only with panels covered with pigment, but with a live man’s inter- 
pretation of natural appearances. He realises that an artist’s work, 
if it is worth anything, is a document of human experience, and in 
Botticelli he has a psychological problem of which he takes full advan- 
tage. The present edition is enlivened by a foreword in which 
Professor Yashiro skirmishes in lively manner with Mr. Roger Fry, 
though, as he sensibly suggests, their debate most likely arises from 
their contemplating the same subject from different angles. Most 
readers will consider that his technical exposition suffers nothing from 
its constant consciousness of a human background. And as the artists 
of his native country have always excelled in their depiction of the 
minutize of Nature, his observations on the detail in Botticelli’s work 
are particularly interesting. Both in colour-printing and photogravure 
the publishers have seconded him nobly. 


Famous Composers, By NatHan HasKE tt Doe. 
edition. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Famous Composers first appeared in 1891 as A Score of Famous 
Composers; since then the author has added some fourteen names to 
his list. Presumably in another edition he will complete the number 
of the composers who can be considered “‘ famous ”’; for though this 
new edition includes Sullivan, Rubinstein, Puccini and MacDowell, 
Moussorgsky is left out altogether! The book is meant to give students 
the chief events in the lives of great composers, with slight historical 
backgrounds and a sugaring of anecdotes. Mr. Dole does not attempt 
to be critical. He has succeeded in condensing a good deal of bio- 
graphical matter, and if he had provided some kind of bibliography at 
the end of each chapter, his book would be an excellent introduction for 
musical students. In the case of Mozart, for example, there are 
several Lives beside the collected letters. And Mr. Dole actually 
quotes from Berlioz’s writing without acknowledging the source! 
As the book is specially mentioned as being intended for students, 
information of this sort should have been given as a matter of course. 
The illustrations (one of each composer) are rather pale likenesses. 


The Young Person’s Complete Guide to Crime. By C. G. L. Du Cann. 
The Toady’s Handbook. By Wituiam Murrett. Cayme Press. 
3s. 6d. each. 

The idea of this series (one volume has already been published) is 
excellent. Each handbook consists of about 150 small pages, and 
under the guise of instructing in the arts of murder, debauchery or 
toadyism satirises modern customs and human nature in general. 
The authors, so far, have not attempted uniformity of style; they jump 
from irony to facetiousness and even straight denunciation as the 
thought leads them—and perhaps this is as well, for only a master of 
style could sustain a pointed, imperturbable irony on the subjects 
chosen by these authors. Both The Toady’s Handbook and The Young 
Person’s Complete Guide to Crime contain passages of excellent irony 
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OCTOBER AFTERNOON IN 
BAD KREUTH IN BAVARIA 


A fall of snow 

And then a frosty dusk, 
High up the pines 

Were pilgrims in grey cloaks; 
The mad red glow 

Of fallen leaves 

Ran up the slopes 

And over the wood floor. 
I thought the trees 
Coloured embroideries 

On a grey veil— 

In front of all a spray 
Clear-cut and Japanese 

Of lemon-leaved sycamore. 


from PROMETHEUS 


AND OTHER 


MARY DEVENPORT ONEILL 
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A Notable Volume of Poetry 


PROPHETS. 
GODS AND WITCHES 


By 
ANTHONY CROSSLEY 


ST. JOHN ERvINE writes in the Daily Express : 

* Mr. Crossley is an authentic poet. ‘ Elijah on Horeb’ 
is written in lithe, sinewy verse that is vivid and 
dramatic . . . . with so much vigour and lean 
strength that it obliges the reader to continue to the 
end of it. His verse is austere yet passionate. He 
has individuality and is able to assert it.” 


Times Literary Supplement : 


** His earlier volume revealed a romantic sensibility of 
unusual richness and talent His present volume 
shows a considerable advance. His later verses are 
informed with far more imaginative power. ‘Elijah 
on Horeb’ in particular . . . . is remarkable for its 
tidal rhythm and its burning intensity.” 


Poetry Review: 

“The two main poems ‘Elijah on Horeb’ and ‘An 
Ode’ written after a visit to the garden of the great 
sculptor Carl Milles, are definite achievements 
with directness of presentation and amplitude of 


feeling. . . . This is a poet to watch.” 


5/- net 




















CHRISTOPHERS: 22 Berners Street, W.1. 














SIBERIAN 


GARRISON 


‘No review can do justice to this powerful and pathetic 
story, so full of human nature as it is, and of the blood- 
and-irony of circumstance.’—Morning Post. 


‘It is a pitiless, horrifying picture, but it has a grim 
attraction which steadily increases until the last pages 
are reached. —Sunday Times. 


‘A terrific book.”’—Daily Mail. 
| Eight Shillings and Sixpence net. 


PETER DAVIES LIMITED 


30 HENRIETTA STREET 
| LONDON, W.C.2 
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and farce, and very few dull pages. Mr. Murrell’s method of treating 
toadies is more or less historical: he picks out men like Boswell, Lord 
Chesterfield and Pythagoras, and shows that they were either plain 
or inverted toadies. This is the chief fault of his method; that it is 
too inclusive, and only a little ingenuity was needed to get the biggest 
fish into his net. The book is entertaining, but usually it lacks the 
slyness essential for this kind of writing. Mr. Du Cann’s guide to 
crime, in spite of a poor, facetious beginning, contains some good 
arguments and satire. He fantasticates amusingly on the thesis that 
the easiest way to become a famous writer is to commit a good murder 
and then write about it in Sunday newspapers; and many of his 
side-reflections are excellent—‘ Curiously enough, a Judge may be 
deaf but not dumb.” Of the two handbooks Mr. Du Cann’s is 
the more readable (it is full of contemporary allusions and 
quotations), and its satire bites deeper. We look to more volumes in 
this odd, entertaining series, but at the same time it is to be hoped 
that the publishers will not let in too many subjects which do not 
properly belong to it. 


Death in the Box. By Marcus Maem. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

This is an uncommon sort of thriller, in which the tragedy is heavily 
diluted with the lightest of comedy. The story is dominated by a 
group of Bright Young People, whose gambols are quite amusing. 
An audacious and malicious practical joke leads first to some excellent 
farce, and then swiftly to a murder of the most satisfying brutality. 
The police cut a poor figure in the unravelling of the mystery, and 
there are no Holmeses or Watsons about. It is in fact one of the Bright 
Young People themselves who, by a mixture of pertinacity and luck, 
succeeds in unmasking the criminal. Mr. Magill develops his plot 
ingeniously, and his style is vastly superior to that of the ordinary 
run of detective novels. 


Uplift in Economics. By P. Sarcanr Fiorence, Professor of Com- 
merce in the University of Birmingham. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
The object of this little book is not to get economists into the pulpit, 
but to get them out of it. Its sub-title is ‘‘ A Plea for the exclusion 
of moral implications from economics and the political sciences.” 
Writers and lecturers on these subjects, Professor Florence holds, are 
all too prone to moralise and preach, and the result is that they dis- 
tract and mislead their audience and confuse their own minds. The 
economist and the political scientist should stick to the indicative 
mood, and eschew the optative and the imperative. This does not, 
of course, mean that he must have no human feelings, but only that 
he must not mix up moral lessons or social ideals with his facts and 
his scientific laws. Let him investigate and state the facts and laws, 
and then in another capacity express his wishes and recommendations, 
Professor Florence wields a lively pen, and he makes out a strong case 
against the propagandist disguised as a scientific expert. But it will 
not be easy to convert Englishmen—and it will be harder still to 
convert Americans—to the doctrine of “ scientific amorality.” 


The Omnibus Book, Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

It is a very mixed company which has been squeezed into this 
omnibus by the conductor, Miss Katherine I. Monro. Between its 
red sides—the proper colour for a *bus—you will find, as the con- 
ductor proudly announces: three novels, one long-short story, one 
short story, five sketches, two essays, nine poems! All these 
passengers cannot be described in detail. But the novels are Greenery 
Street, by Denis Mackail; Clemence Dane’s Legend; and a detective 
novel, The Bellamy Trial, by Frances Noyes Hart. The stories are 
The Two Helens, by Tennyson Jesse, and A. V. Laider, by Max 
Beerbohm. A. P. Herbert is the funny man of the ’bus, with his 
five sketches; Siegfried Sassoon comes on board with seven of his 
poems, and H. M. Tomlinson with two essays. Truly, a ’bus load 
of talent. Its literary qualities do not now call for criticism; and 
it may even seem a little ungrateful to remark on what one might 
call the works of this remarkable vehicle. But any purist in book 
production will be as much shocked by this ’bus as if he had been run 
over. He will gasp to see its curious mixture of types, its varying 
margins and its erratic pagination, which, for instance, in one place, 
between Clemence Dane and H. M. Tomlinson, goes back from 194 to 
80! Those who know anything of book making will perceive the reason 
of these phenomena. The conductor, anticipating criticism on this 
point, boldly admits all inconsistencies and, without attempting to 
explain them, points out that “it is only by juggling so with the 
Magic of Numbers that we are able to drive you so far for the small 
fare of eight shillings and sixpence.” In fact, each item has been 
taken from its original setting in its original type—which ‘ will 
probably be enough explanation for the average reader. And even 
the offended purist in print will have to admit that, in contents, this 
is a bargain ’bus, 


Ups and Downs: A Collection of Stories by Sracy AUMONIER. 
a foreword by Joun GAtswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The late Stacy Aumonier had an easy and at times a charming talent. 
He began, like many promising young writers, with a little volume 
of realistic stories—three stories about drinking-bars—which were 
praised by a few people and were actually the best stories he ever 
wrote. One of them, “ The Friends,” is included in the present col- 
lection, and it gives an ironic life-like picture of two middle-aged 
men whose life is spent together in drinking whisky. His later work 
was mostly done for magazines and it showed it; the irony became 
lighter, the Cockney characters more music-hall, the stories patterns 
of ingeniously easy hues. Ups and Downs is a varied and very readable 
book, but it is not quite what Mr. Galsworthy thinks it is. He writes 
in a preface that “* Aumonier is one of the best short-story writers 
of all time,” a “real master of the short story.” It is a pity that 
the slight attractive talent of this volume should be battered on the 
first page by such a boisterous salute. 


With 


ec 


The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. By Siecrriep Sassoon 
Illustrated by Witt1am Nicnoxtson. Faber and Faber. 21s. - 
This new edition of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s wholly delightful book 
deserves special mention because it has been illustrated by Mr. William 
Nicholson with a perfection of sympathy and taste that is exceedingly 
rare nowadays. Every single drawing belongs to the book so obviously 
that it is difficult now to imagine it in its original unillustrated form, 
No author in our time has ever been so well served by his artist. One 
is reminded of some of the illustrations to Dickens. The Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man unillustrated was a delight and a treasure: 
embellished by Mr. Nicholson it has become something better still, 
as perfect a book tout ensemble as we can remember to have seen for 
many years. 


Australian Discovery: Vol. I, “ By Land.’? Edited by Ernesy 
Scorr. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Scott of Melbourne follows up his earlier volume of extracts 
from the narratives of explorers of Australia who have made their 
discoveries by sea, with a second volume in which he gives us selections 
from the stories of those who later opened up the Continent by land. 
It is not always easy to agree with his choice; and there are several 
instances where a few more editorial notes would seem to have been 
urgently needed for the benefit of the general reader. But the volume, 
like its predecessor, makes excellent reading, and should do much to 
encourage a wider study of this neglected subject. 


The Great Earl of Peterborough. 
Batuarp. Skeffington. 21s. 


General Ballard could hardly have expected to unearth any important 
new material in regard to the career of so prominent and so contro- 
versial a figure as the Earl of Peterborough; but he has evidently 
put in a considerable amount of research work, and has never been 
content to follow his authorities blindly. He has a crisp, straight- 
forward, soldierly style—of which a good example is the brief but 
illuminating sketch of the political situation in 1698—and an 
enthusiasm for his subject which sometimes almost stirs him into 
eloquence. In politics, indeed, he is frankly partisan. Tory measures 
strike him as “iniquitous,” their policy as mistaken or dishonest, 
while that unattractive monarch, William III., is treated with marked 
tenderness. But the career of Peterborough is dealt with very 
thoroughly and with a due sense of balance. The Spanish episode, for 
instance, is given all the prominence it deserves, but without being 
allowed to overshadow the earlier and later adventures, every one of 
which is worth more attention than it has commonly received from 
biographers. 


By Brigadier-General Corin 


Essays and Addresses. By Joun Burnet. Chatto and Windus. 


15s. 


It would hardly be an exaggeration to say of this memorial volume 
that if the papers of which it is composed were all that remained to us 
of John Burnet’s lifework we should still know what manner of man 
he was and what his contribution to the life and thought of his time 
had been. For apart from Lord Charnwood’s agreeable and dis- 
criminating memoir which prefaces the book, there is contained in it 
the gist of all that Burnet thought and preached during his forty years’ 
devotion to the Humanities. Rarely indeed, has a posthumous 
collection of papers been chosen with such nicety of judgment. 
One of the most interesting papers is that which deals with 
‘“* Language and Literature Studies at St. Andrews from 1411 to 1911,” 
in which Burnet points out how in the beginning his beloved university 
was cut off from the new learning owing to Scotland’s prolonged 
adherence to Benedict VIII., and how great a struggle it was for her 
to throw off the medievalism in which she was saturated. Here, as 
indeed in every paper in the book, we find Burnet insisting on the 
study of Greek thought and literature as the essential of a true 
European education; not as a scholastic dogma, but as a demonstrable 
fact. Greek in the schools has had no more redoubtable champion, 
for he carried the war into the enemy’s country, declaring that science 
itself was the living witness to the vitality and validity of Greek thought, 
and Greek thought was only to be understood through the Greek 
language. 

Byways, By Sir Recrnatp Biomrietp. Murray. 15s. 

These random papers, bound only by the author’s individual style 
and outlook, are concerned with old towns and Roman remains of 
Southern France, with the history of the Camisards, and with German 
Baroque palaces, and the famous new buildings of Stockholm. The 
volume is illustrated with some charming pencil sketches and some 
photographs; it is especially interesting to architects and historians, 
but readable by the general public also. Sir Reginald Blomfield in 
the past has vigorously defended the English Renaissance in his 
History ; and in The Mistress Art and other writings he threw what 
seemed the final douche of cold water on the Gothic revival and the 
arts and crafts movement in relation to building. To borrow 4 
metaphor from music, he did not admit the bricklayer, the plumber 
or the carpenter into the orchestra of which the architect was com- 
poser-conductor; and all the workmen cared for was higher wage 
and lighter work. Since then Mr. Geoffrey Scott and Mr. Sitwel 
have “ discovered” the Baroque, in which the architect is supreme 
indeed, with carver (or modeller) and painter as second fiddles, and 
the rest nowhere. It is interesting to find that Sir Reginald dislikes 
this style, which he well describes as an effort “ to dazzle the spectator 
by a display of cleverness” and as “ the art of the alcove, — 
as much as revived Gothic, and that he steams away for comfort sem" 
hope to the new Swedish buildings at Stockholm, where the a 
workman has found his place in the orchestra once more. For the 


Swedish architect has been able to use as motifs in his compositions 
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the plain hard work of bricklayers, masons, tilers, carpenters and 
plumbers, in its aspect of keeping out the weather and obeying the 
law of gravitation, as well as the general principles of proportion and 
silhouette. Even in England now the bricklayer will use his trowel 
like an artist, to obtain texture, and we hope in due time that the 
deservedly famous designer of the Menin Gate will acknowledge this. 


The Memoirs of General Wrangel, Williams and Norgate. 21s. 

General Wrangel’s story of the last attempt of the “ Russian 
- National Army” to turn back the tide of revolution is tediously 
diffuse. It is true we get it at third hand in a translation of a French 
version of the original Russian, but even so it is clear that the original 
itself must have been considerably cluttered up with detail. All that 
General Wrangel has to tell us stripped of this detail could have 
been told in a small pamphlet, and even then would have amounted 
to very little. No doubt the leaders of the White armies were 
honourable and gallant gentlemen; but reading between the lines of 
General Wrangel’s account of the improvement in the personnel of 
the Red armies as time went on, it is easy to understand how the 
various White campaigns, supported by the Allies, must have 
strengthened the hands of Lenin. It is conceivable, though not 
probable, that without these overt attacks upon it the revolution 
might have petered out; it is at any rate certain that it would have 
proceeded on far more genial lines than it did. General Wrangel seems 
to have grasped the fact that something more than military adventure 
would have to go to a White victory, and his attempt to satisfy the 
peasantry that a White Government would not take their land, but 
merely make them pay for it, is interesting as proof that he was not 
as ignorant of realities as Denikin and the other White leaders seem 
to have been. 
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About Motoring 
UPKEEP IN WINTER 


T this time of year happy is the man who keeps a chauffeur. 
A During the last week I have encountered three petty 
tragedies of motoring. Tragedy A took the form of a 
16 st. man jumping on the starting handle of his motor-car with 
both feet, when the battery refused to revolve the starter any 
longer. Tragedy B took the form of a man telephoning from a 
theatre to his home, in order that the housemaid might send 
his starting handle along immediately in a taxi, as the electrical 
starter was useless. Tragedy C was grotesque; for in it an 
ancient “TT”? model Ford rendered first aid to a £2,400 British 
car of 1929 vintage by towing it along the road, when all other 
methods of starting the engine had failed. All these tragedies, 
and many others which nobody will ever chronicle, could have 
been averted by the exercise of a little common sense; and it is 
the purpose of these notes to frame the necessary prescriptions. 


In the first place, no engine need be rendered genuinely stiff 
by low temperatures. The refusal of any engine to revolve 
quickly at the behest of handle or starter is simply a proof that 
the wrong lubricant is in the sump. All the best lubricating 
firms can to-day supply oils which will not “ gum” in winter, 
and yet possess enough body to suit an engine at the temperatures 
encountered in this country. At the approach of cold weather 
the wise motorist drains his sump, and refills it with a more 
fluid oil; he should in every case be careful to consult the oil 
firm before selecting a particular grade of oil for the purpose. 


* * * 


In the second place, a little simple tuning of the engine is 
often advisable. If a magneto is fitted, it should be inspected 
by an expert; a few very simple attentions may double or treble 
the ferocity of its spark. In any case the sparking plugs should 
be thoroughly cleaned and their gaps adjusted by gauge. »;It is 
often thought that a magneto will not furnish a firing spark until 
quite a high rate of revolution has been attained. The fact is 
that a magneto in good order will spark at very low speeds 
across sparking plugs which are properly clean and adjusted. 
Above all, the starting battery should be overhauled. It should 
be fully charged and all its plates should be fully submerged in 
electrolyte. If the voltage is low, or if only part of the plate 
area is operative, it is sure to prove tiresome during the winter; 
for in winter it is overburdened with both lighting and starting 
duties, and in many cases receives a minimum of charging. 
When we hear of such tragedies as I have outlined above, the 
secret history is that a neglected battery and a neglected ignition 
are being asked to start a large engine, which is being lubricated 
with a heavy, viscous grade of summer oil. 


* * * 


Personally, I consider that the amateur owner of an unheated 
garage should limit his purchases to small cars, not exceeding 
10 h.p. Cars of no more than 20 h.p. can be started on the 
handle by athletes with tolerable ease. But no car of this size 
is easily started on the handle by an elderly or weak man, or by 
an average woman. The situation is entirely transformed if the 
garage is heated. Conditions then approximate to summer use, 
and no problems should arise. There are, of course, sundry 
alternatives to heating the garage. The simplest is to heat the 
engine by means of a safety lamp. There are two main types of 
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THE IMPERIAL BANKS. 
By A. S. J. Baster, B.Com., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
Demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


This book is intended toshow something of the history 
and present position of the important and well-defined group 
of London banks operating mainly in the countries of the 
British Empire. It is particularly concerned with some problems 
raised by the recent formation of great commercial ‘‘ Empire 
Banks’’ in London. The investigation breaks entirely new 
ground, as no comprehensive general account of the work of the 
British Overseas Banks has yet been published in England. 


TRANSPORT CO-ORDINATION : 


A Study of Present-Day Transport Problems. 


By K. G. Ferneton, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer} on 
Economics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. 144 pp. Cloth, 6s. 


In this book the natural advantages and limitations of co- 
ordination are investigated, and present tendencies towards 
co-ordination in Britain and other countries are described and 
examined. In particular, attention is concentrated on the 
problem of the relation of road and rail transport, but the 
other forms of locomotion, including air transport, inland 
waterways and the coasting trade are not neglected. The 
aim of the author has been to view the problem of inland 
transport as a whole, 
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It is not fully realised that the most exacting and trying 
time of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book 
forms the first attempt in the rational treatment of the 
financial, commercial and industrial problems of the industry 
together with the latest phases in the utilisation of the raw 
product—coal. 
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safety lamp. Some of them burn liquid fuel, such as paraffin, 
which is safeguarded by wire gauze. Others are plugged into the 
lighting circuit. Either type of lamp will warm the air under the 
bonnet, from which the engine draws its first supplies, and will 
prevent the oil and water within the engine from sinking to a 
really low temperature. Both are preventives of cracked radiators 
and jackets, no less than aids to starting up. Another alternative 
popular with owners of cold garages takes the form of draining 
the radiator every night, and refilling it with boiling water next 
morning; a quilted radiator cosy is utilised throughout the day 
to facilitate re-starting. By itself, this expedient is never 
conclusive. It may not enable a slim girl to start a 20-h.p. engine 
with the handle if the wrong oil is in use, or if the ignition is 
moderately detuned. 
* % 


One penalty of the craze for very cheap cars is that the 
manufacturer, in the effort to cut the price of his chassis, is prone 
to standardise a battery of insufficient power. The American 
maker, familiar with winters far more severe than our own, seldom 
commits this elementary blunder; and the certainty with which 
his cars can normally be started ‘ on the button” is one secret 
of the popularity of his wares. Since owners of British cars are 
usually ‘* under-batteried,”’ it behoves them to take care of their 
batteries, to keep them regularly topped up with distilled water, 
no matter how inaccessible they may be, and to charge them 
hard and often. I frequently see owners, and especially woman 
owners, holding their electric starter switches depressed for 
whole minutes at a time, during which process they take as much 
current out of the cells as a whole day of fast work on the road 
will be needed to replace. The novice owner usually spends 
some distracted moments during his first winter; and the real 
blame rests on the shoulders of his manufacturer, who very 
seldom warns him that a change of oil is desirable in October. 
In the case of my own car, nothing but an autumn change to 
a brand of oil two grades lighter than the summer oil will meet 
the situation. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ONDITIONS in New York appear to have become fairly 
stable, and there is now little fear of a further collapse in that 
quarter. This has a beneficial effect upon London, and in 

one or two shares there have been indications of a resumption of 
American buying. This presumably does not emanate from 
individual investors, but from big interests which are picking up 
shares with a view to control. Our markets have had an almost 
unexampled series of misfortunes to contend with, and it is to be 
hoped that we are at the end of the series. The announcement 
that Mr. H. S. Horne was filing his petition in bankruptcy had no 
effect upon the ‘“* Red Triangle’ group of shares, as this occur- 
rence had already been fully discounted in the quotations. The 
position must be very bad indeed if the assets of these companies 
are no greater in value than present share prices. Some clue to 
the holdings of Anglo-Foreign Newspapers is afforded by the 
report of Industrial Newspapers, Ltd., which owns a group of 
trade journals such as the Jron and Coal Trades Review, Tobacco, 
Textile Mercury, Foundry Trades Journal, etc. During the year 
the board of this company has been changed so as to include 
members of the Anglo-Foreign Newspapers board. Increasing 
anxiety is being felt in the market with regard to the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet group in which £70 millions of British capital 
is invested. The low prices of even the senior securities of this 
group are causing misgivings. 


* * * 


At the first ordinary general meeting of the Foreign Railways 
Investment Trust Viscount St. Davids made some most illu- 
minating remarks. He stated emphatically that in his opinion 
most of the foreign railways will in due course be owned by the 
governments concerned, but instead of viewing this with appre- 
hension, he regarded it favourably, as he considered that high 
prices would be paid for them, besides which, many of the com- 


panies already have reserves equal to forty or fifty per cent. of 


their capital. The Foreign Railways Investment Trust holds 
large blocks of these stocks. Lord St. Davids stated that at 
October 31st the depreciation of the Trust’s holdings amounted 
to £206,000, but this did not disturb him, and he went so far as 
to say that stocks in the great foreign railways, especially the 
Argentine railways, ‘‘ bought anywhere round about the neigh- 
bourhood of par are not, in the long run, bought too high.” He 
also made the following interesting observation in regard to 
investment trusts : 

The trust company investor—that is, the person we cater for— 
wants a reliable income. He hopes for a progressive income, and 
slight appreciation or depreciation of the capital value of his stock 
does not worry him at all. The directors of old trust companies 


looked ahead as we have got to look ahead. 





The Foreign Railways Investment Trust does not publish a 
list of its holdings, but it is in experienced hands, and a purchase 
of the Ordinary stock at about par, ex dividend, at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum, should turn out well. 


* * * 


The City does not view with the same equanimity the announce. 
ment by the Minister of Transport of the intention of the Govern. 
ment to bring London passenger traffic under public control and 
ownership, but it is not clear why it should be so surprised 
at a Socialist Government endeavouring to act up to its principles, 
In any case, it was hardly to be expected that London, alone 
among the great cities of the world, should permit one group to 
obtain a practical monopoly (largely through the prohibition of 
competition) of some forms of transport, without payment or 
giving up a share of the profits. In Paris, the city owns the tubes 
and shares in the profits made by the companies to whom they 
are let out on a terminable concession. In Berlin, where much 
the same system obtained, the city has recently acquired complete 
ownership by means of a holding company. 


* * * 


By accident I have come across a newspaper cutting dated 
October, 1921, giving the gist of a speech made at Munich during 
that month, by the late Dr. Walter Rathenau, who was then 
German Minister of Reconstruction and was assassinated shortly 
afterwards. That his prophecies were at least in part true is 
shown by the following extract from the report of the speech : 


It was nonsense for a certain number of people in Germany to go 
on repeating that Germany would never be able to pay; that she 
could not pay. It was impossible for Germany to cease payment; 
she must go on contributing her share towards a readjustment of 
the world’s normal economic situation, and she must go to the utmost 
limit in her endeavours to do this. 

But the execution of the Allies’ ultimatum in its integrity would 
do infinitely more harm to the world than to Germany, for the 
world’s political economy will be the first to pronounce the word 
‘**impossible.”” Germany’s former adversaries would soon have as 
many ‘“ out of works” as they had soldiers during the Great War. 
The more constraint was placed upon Germany to compel her to 
produce intensively, the more ‘ out of works” would there be in 
other countries. 

Nowadays nations of “ rentiers ””—namely, of people living exclu- 
sively on income derived from investments—were an economic 
impossibility. A. Emin Davies. 
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